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1. IN THE NEWS 


MiT now grants the doctorate in Pol. Sci. ***Citizenship Clearing House 
again offers (before Oct. 31) its 2 excellent nat'l. pol. party committee 
fellowships .***Fellowship prices generally going up (sounds like Chicago 
livestock market report), with foreign areas beckoning generously to 
self-sellers.***Ford F. gave 180 Foreign Affairs Fellowships .***SSRC 
announced 80 research fellowships (71 predoctoral).***Rockefeller F. 
oe the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study money for soc. sci. fel- 
ows. ***1l-yr. grants in lieu of regular appointments are ever more num- 
erous, too, maybe explaining why 6 lst-rate institutions are seeking Pol. 
Sci. Dept. ‘taleinen tiie is easier in Nairobi or in Paris).***On the oth- 
er side, foundations appear more interested in distant places, partly be- 
cause unlimited area of study is offered in 90 countries and innumerable 
"culture settings," with each study havingaresoundingly different name. 
***Thus Ford F. gives 169M to "Pol. and Econ. Planning" (London); 
250 M to the Nat'l. Found. of Pol. Sci. (Paris); grants to universities in 
many Asian countries; 250 M to Yale to train people for economic work 
abroad; 350 M to Institute of Int'l. Educ.; 63 M to the Foreign Serv. Inst. 
of Dept. of State, etc.; Rockefeller F. has given heavily to Korean studies 
at Harvard, Japanese studies at Stanford, etc.; Carnegie Corp. gave 
150 M to Univ. College of West Indies and 200M to Stanford's Food Re- 
search Institute for African Studies .***Other smaller foundations are mov- 
ing abroad, too; though quantitative evidence is wanting, the trend seems 
to be there. ***Another major trend is community studies; Ford F. gives 
325 M to U. of Chicago and NORC for urbanization, 160 M to Local Gov't. 
Educ. & Research, Inc. (on county gov't.); Kellogg F. gave 756M to Mich. 
State U. for community devel. "action research" projects, Fels F. granted 
U. of Penn. 190M for Institute of Local & State Gov't.***Ford F. gives 

conservation big play with 5,375 M new money to Resources of the Future 
' thru 1964.***Ford F. also has been active in law and correction research 
support at Wisconsin, Northwestern, Indian Law Inst. (575M), Dlinois, 
in nea Chicago & Vanderbilt .***Carnegie Corp. and Ford F. have aided 
studies in citizenship, with Coro F . getting 285M from Ford for its public 
leaders training program.***Grants for more theoretical pursuits are of 
some interest lately; Carnegie Corp. 200M to Harvard for research on 
history of liberty, Richardson F. 40M to U. of N. Ca. for freedom studies, 
Rockefeller F. 2-yr.140M grant to SRC for survey of representative-con- 
stituent relations, 8M to Harvard (Hartz) for comparative study oi West- 
ern nations pol. theory 1750-1850, and8 M to Penn. State (Riemer) for 
modern demo. theory.***SSRC announced 9 fellowships in Pol. Theory and 
Legal Philos., grants on Amer. gov't. processes (6), State politics (4), and 
nat'l. defense problems (11). 
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2. The ‘Illiberal’ Education of Soviet Managers 


Soviet enterprise is directed largely by narrowly trained 
engineers. Generalized administration is scarcely perceived as 
a field of knowledge and application. Technical ability is the 
key to advancement, but administrative skill will probably be 
increasingly emphasized in response to costly human relations 


problems in Soviet industry. 


Despite gross differences in 
political and economic organiza- 
tion, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union are societies 
based upon large-scale industry. 
Tasks of economic administra- 
tion are more similar than might 
be assumed from the fact that one 
economy is socialist and the other 
capitalist. True, some functions 
such as marketing and finance are 
largely, although not entirely, 
taken up by the government bu- 
reaucracy. Other functions of 

ement are somewhat differ- 
ently distributed in the Soviet and 
American economies. But the 
manager of a Soviet factory or 
collective farm faces tasks much 
like those of the head of any pro- 
ductive enterprise.+ The admin- 
istration of the Soviet economy 
has been the object of consider- 
able study in this country, but 
little is known about the training 


ministrative role. 


The substance of this article 
is based upon a review of the 


available printed sources in the 
country (by B. ee and upon vis- 
its in the fall of 1957 (by R. B.) 
to several Soviet factories and 
about a half-dozen institutions of 
higher education which train per- 
sons who ultimately occupy the 
various managerial and adminis- 
trative jobs in the Soviet econo- 
my. This work was done under 
—— by the Interuniversity 

udy of Labor Problems in Eco- 
nomic Development, by the Divi- 
Sion of Research of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and by the Interuni- 
versity Committee on Travel 
Grants. An extended review of 
official information on Soviet 
management training, prepared 
by Mrs. Tschirwa, can be made 
available on a restricted basis. 


Four major categories of 
top Soviet managers and/or eco- 
nomic administrators may be 
distinguished: managers of and 
administrators in industrial en- 
terprises, managers of and ad- 
ministrators in collective and 
state farms, bureaucrats in the 


It is ordinarily assumed that the marketing function is totally absent 
in Soviet enterprises. But in some instances it may take on real 
proportions, as in the case of the kolkhoz mentioned below: "I was 
there recently. ..and examined the sources of the kolkhoz' income. 
...They live off a few profitable items--garlic, hemp, strawber- 
ries. And they know how to sell their goods....It appears that the 
kolkhoz maintains in various cities a complete staff of agents for 
buying and selling everything they come across. They bought horses 
in the Stavropol area, drove them to the Tatar regions, sold them at 
three times the original price, and earned on this operation 200,000 
rubles. In Kazakhstan they bought rams, traded Moldavian wine in 
Kharkov, and Kuban rice in Leningrad...." , No. 5, 1956, 
p. 44. Cited in H. Achminow, "The Theoretical Foundation of the 
Transition to Communism and the Nationalization of the Kolkhozes," 


Bulletin, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Vol. V, March, 1958, 
No. 3, p. 14.) : 
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government economic apparatus, 
and members of the Party appa- 
ratus. Our attention was focused 
primarily on the training of ad- 
ministrators in industrial enter- 
prises and secondarily on bu- 
reaucrats in the government ap- 
paratus. Even in the industrial 
enterprises members of the 
Party apparatus occupy impor- 
tant administrative posts. The 
Secretary of the factory Party 
committees, for example, may, 
and in fact is enjoined to, inter- 
vene even in the technological af- 
fairs of the factory. However, 
information on the training of such 
personnel in Party schools proved 
very difficult to secure. 


Soviet managers of major en- 
terprises are predominantly en- 
gineers by training. The director 
of one engineering institute esti- 
mated that the proportion of facto- 
ry managers who were engineers 
was "easily" over 90%. In light of 
our other sources of information, 
this estimate seems generally 
reasonable although possibly on 
the high side. Characteristically, 
the graduate Soviet engineer will 
go directly into a production job, 
and take on increasing adminis- 
trative responsibility as his abili- 
ties develop and are recognized. 
Although the importance of ad- 
ministrative skills is acknowl- 
edged in the running of Soviet en- 
terprises, one can find little in 
the engineering curriculum de- 
signed to prepare the student for 
the administrative tasks which 
will probably be his once he 
leaves his school.¢ Soviet engi- 
neering training is more nar- 
rowly technical than our own. 

The student will get perhaps two 
courses in economics. One of 
these, on the economy of the par- 
ticular industry for which the stu- 
dent is training, has been added in 
the past few years in explicit rec- 


2. 


ognition of the administrative re- 


. Sponsibilities which fall to the lot 


of Soviet engineers. Some offi- 
cial sources suggest that this ad- 
dition was specifically an antici- 
pation of the decentralization of 
the economy. 


One (or a half) course in "the 
organization of work" will be the 
closest approximation to specific 
training for management. This 
course smacks very much of 
American "scientific manage- 
ment" of a few decades ago. It 
deals with time and motion 
studies, the setting of produc- 
tion norms and wage incentives, 
the optimum placing of men and 
machines, etc. 


To the extent that practical 
experience can develop adminis- 
trative skills and an administra- 
tive point of view, the training of 
Soviet engineering students is de- 
signed to give them that experi- 
ence. At several stages in the 
engineering curriculum the stu- 
dent is sent to work in some pro- 
ductive enterprise. He is re- 
quired, furthermore, to write a 
thesis in which, among other 
things, he demonstrates his prac- 
tical knowledge of the industry in- 
to which he will go. Moreover, 

a very large proportion--over 
half--of Soviet engineers receive 
their formal education via even- 
ing or correspondence courses 
while working full time. Finally, 
the policy for admission to insti- 
tutions of higher education has 
recently been revised to give 
preference to students who have 
worked for two years after gradu- 
ation from secondary school. 


The graduate Soviet engineer 
emerges from school with a 
thorough technical training and 
with a fair amount of practical job 
experience. He has none of the 


For descriptions of technical training see: Nicholas DeWitt: Soviet 
National Science Foundation, 1955; and 


Professional Manpower, 
Alexander Korol: Soviet Education for Sci nse and Technology, 
Technology Press and John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 
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"broadening" background in the 
liberal arts or the social sciences 
that is found in our engineering 
curricula. (Soviet educators are 
talking about "broadening" the 
curriculum, but this would in- 
volve introducing more general 
technical and scientific subjects.) 
Finally, he has very little in the 
way of specific course work to 
prepare him to assume adminis- 
trative responsibility. 


What happens on the job? In 
conversations with factory offi- 
cials it was patently clear that the 
newly graduated engineer is scru- 
tinized closely for evidence of ad- 
ministrative ability, and promoted 
to responsible posts as he displays 
that ability. What is done to de- 
velop such abilities is less clear. 
Supervisors apparently give their 
juniors personal tutelage but we 
have not succeeded in getting con- 
crete examples of how this is 
done. "Working with people" is 
granted as an essential character- 
istic of an administrator. But 
when Soviet informants were 
asked how this skill was developed 
in those persons who were defi- 
cient, they answered either that 
Soviet youths learned this skill by 
"social work"--chiefly in the 
Young Communist League--or that 
superiors would "talk to" juniors 
who were deficient in such re- 
spects. 


There are institutes and 
training courses for the post- 
graduate "perfecting of engi- 
neers." Typically a "comer" will 
be encouraged to enroll in such a 
course--usually an evening or 
correspondence course--and the 
Successful passing of the course 
is the preface to appointment to an 
important managerial job. But, 
the "perfection of engineers" con- 
Sists of further technical training, 
with perhaps a course in econom- 
ics and organization of work 
thrown in. There are also ad- 
vanced conferences for engineer- 
ing and management personnel, 
but such conferences--insofar as 
we could ascertain--are con- 


cerned with technical problems 
and none have any resemblance 
to our own management train- 
ing programs. 


In sum, the formal training 
for Soviet industrial administra- 
tors is almost exclusively tech- 
nical. In fact, when asked for 
the characteristics looked for in 
a person to be advanced to an ad- 
ministrative post, Soviet offi- 
cials uniformly answered, "First, 
technical ability." This phenom- 
enon cannot be dismissed lightly 
by the observation that the job of 
a Soviet factory manager is dif- 
ferent from that of the head of a 
large American enterprise. 
Probably throughout the struc- 
ture of the Soviet enterprise the 
demand for technical competence 
is proportionately greater than 
in an American enterprise. How- 
ever, the need for administrative 
skill is apparent and acknowl- 
edged (although the lack of tal- 
ented persons is noi). 


The other category of eco- 
nomic administrator to which we 
gave attention was the function- 
ary in the economic bureaucracy: 
the planner and controller of the 
Soviet economic effort. Here the 
picture was much the same as 
for the manager of the industrial 
enterprise. Future bureaucrats 
are trained in institutes of ap- 
plied economics. While the 
heads of such institutes state 
very firmly that their students 
become administrators and not 
technicians, they receive little or 
no direct training for administra- 
tion per se. Like the student en- 
gineer, however, they are given 
‘practical experience" in the 
course of the curriculum. 


It would be difficult to con- 
tend that lack of specific training 
for administration has had a dis- 
astrous effect on the Soviet econ- 
omy. However, it would be equal- 
ly difficult to conclude that the 

viet experience casts doubt on 
American concern with adminis- 
trative skills and management 
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training. Despite its extraordina- 
ry successes the Soviet economy 
has been marked by characteristic 
weaknesses in the effective moti- 
vation and coordination of human 
effort and ingenuity, and in the 
delegation of responsibility that, 

in turn, can increase economic 
efficiency. It is our opinion that 
the Soviet economy has now 
passed into the phase in which ad- 
ministrative skills, as we under- 
stand them, will become increas- 
ingly important. If our guess is 
correct--and if Soviet officials 
are equally omniscient--then we 


should continue to look at the 
training given to prospective 
Soviet managers as evidence of 
change from an "effective" to an 
"efficient" economy. If the 
change does not take place, then 
we may anticipate that we shall 
have at least some slight advan- 
tage in the competitive develop- 
ment of the two economies. 


--Raymond A. Bauer 

Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration 

--Barbara Tschirwa 

Harvard University Department of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 
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Kinalizade lived between 1510 and 1581. 
(Ethics for Alatiddin) while he was the Kadi (High Judge) of 
Damascus eel 1565) under the name of Ali Pasa, who was the 
Governor) of Damascus. 

his study of Oriental books of ethics. 
important and famous professors of the University. He lived 
under the reigns of Selim I (Yavuz, Conqueror of Baghdad and 
toman) and Selim II. 


CYCLE OF JUSTICE 


Justice is the factor of universal improvement; 
The universe is a garden surrounded by the wall of 


The sovereign stands on the Divine Law; 
Nobody but the sovereign is the keeper of the Divine 


The sovereign cannot conquer without soldiers; 

He cannot recruit soldiers without revenue; 

It is the people who can provide revenue; 

Justice makes people devoted servants of the sover- 


From Kilanizade Ali Efendi: 
(Bulak edition, Cairo 1830, vol. III, p. rC) 


He wrote Ahl&k-i 
The book is influenced by 


Kinalizade was one of the 


--Presented by Tarik Tunaya 
University of Istanbul 
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3. A Common Formulation in Politics, 
Sociology and Economics 


A unified, graphic conceptualization of the key variables 
of political scie.ce, sociology and economics is proposed. Pop- 
ulations (defined as reference groups) should be scored on their 
individuals' efforts and success at achieving power, respect and 


goods. 


The resulting distribution profiles can suggest proposi- 


tions about relations among economic, social, and political prac- 


tices. 


Myths of “demand and expectation" might also be trans- 


lated into quantitative terms suited for comparison with actual 


distributions. 


L_Power, Respect, and Goods 
Distribution Patt 


Political science, economics, 
and sociology center each about 
the study of a major value. In po- 
litical science, the value of cen- 
tral concern is political power; in 
economics it is goods; and in soci- 
ology it is respect. Important 
problems of activity and distribu- 
tion arise concerning these, and 
give shape to theory and research 
in each field. A general theory 
that would unite the three areas 
of concern by framing data in 
comparable form and by picturing 
the significant shapes the data as- 
sumes in each case could be use- 
ful to general social theory and 
disciplinary theory alike. 


In an unpublished manuscript, 
this writer tried to define the re- 
lations between, and distribution 
of, political activity and leader- 
Ship. Activity was considered as 
efforts toward power, and leader- 
ship as possession of power. 

When a population is scored on 
Such activity and leadership, and 
the scores are plotted on a graph, 
they assume the shape of "J" 
curves (see figure below). The 
mass was relatively inert and 
then both activity and leadership 
curves decelerated very rapidly 
into the relatively few active and 
leading individuals. It was 
Shown, too, that these curves in- 
dicated a condition sharply op- 


posed to the widespread doctrine 
of participation and leadership in 


a democratic society, according 
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Score Received 


to which rae activity and individu- 
al, shared leadership were the 
properties of the many, establish- 
ing a mythical J-curve that tends 
to be the mirror image of the re- 
ality curve. 


In the suggested general the- 
ory of value distributions, power 
plotted as activity and achieve- 
ment can be made analogous to the 
values of goods and respect, both 
also plotted as activity and 
achievement. The major hypo- 
thesis for the three values togeth- 
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er is that the achievement of 
power, goods, and respect is 
distributed in.a pattern that forms 
J curves; power, goods, and re- 
spect activities are patterned in J 
curves also. 


Finally, a third doctrinal 
curve exists, definable as the 


of activity and achievement, and a 
general method for presenting the 
materials for analysis and gener- 
alization. 


Several terms will be used to 
connote the major variables under 
study. They may be placed in the 
following matrix (see table below): 


Activity 
Achievement 
Doctrine 


concerning Activity 
cancerning Achievement 


Power 


Respect Goods 


Politism Sociability 
Leadership Prestige 


D. 


Df 


Work 


Income 


Ds 


Dy 
Dor 


Di 


Utopian distribution of activity 
influence within a reference 
group. This curve has no univer- 
sal form, and even has no mono- 
poly at a given time in the group. 
It is a kind of "demand and ex- 
pectation" curve in which the "sky 
is the limit" on the one hand, and 
the de facto curves may be the 
limit on the other hand. It is con- 
structed by asking a population 
what they believe should be the 
distribution of activity and 
achievement. 


From the shapes of this trio 
of curves might be deduced im- 
portant laws of political science, 
economics,and sociology. Most 
major principles of the several 
disciplines relate tothem. Fur- 
thermore the interrelation of the 
fields is exhibited in them and 
may be deducible from their be- 
ing applied to complex situations 
involving the several values. In 
addition, the curves point the way 
for uniting many now disconnected 
researches, lending them hypo- 
thesis, judgments of importance, 
and direction. 
Il riteria an th 

An understanding of the the- 
ory requires first a definition of 
key terms in studying activity and 
achievement, a set of criteria for 
discovering and scoring evidences 


Activity is measured by cri- 
teria referring to these dimen- 
sions and includes evidence and 
indications that person "A" is act- 
ing role Ar regarding subject 
{ s With force that mobilizes 

Af part of his disposable ener- 
fies at time 1. The achievement 
of A is measured by the comments 
of other role sharers as to his 
relative effects within the group 
or by external objective estimates 
of his relative position with re- 
spect to the value within the group 
among the role sharers. 


A major step forward obtains 
when "A" (and all other actors) 
can be scored on activity and 
achievement. The conditions un- 
der which "A" may be said to 
have scores in activity and 
achievement are: that his role be 
ascertained for the scoring, that 
cross-references and conflicts of 
group belonging be taken into ac- 
count, that his scores be relative 
to other rolesharers' scores and 
not be regarded as absolute (that 
is, his score is most valid if the 
curve of activity and influence 
scores in the group is known), and 
so on for his score in all other 
reference groupings in terms of 
which he acts. Some of the refer- 
ence roles encountered in political 
study are the nation, party, neigh- 
borhood, or veteran's group (in 
its political frame). Some refer- 
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ence groups for activity and 
achievement directed at goods 
might be occupation or sub-occu- 
pation, shop or work group, local 
market, national market, interna- 
tional market, family (limited or 
enlarged to relatives and histori- 
cally) (in its economic capacity), 
board of a corporation, executive 
committee, professional or trade 
association, regulatory body, 
agency, possibly many others not 
formally directed at income. 
Reference groups for respect ac- 
tivities and respect achievement 
might be the whole nation as per- 
ceived, town, ethnic group, reli- 
gious group, racial group, occupa- 
tional group, work groups, family, 
sporting circles. 


Once we have collected the 
profiles of populations, we can 
develop principles (1) from an 
analysis of the shape of the 
curves; (2) from analysis of the 
empirical or postulated shifts of 
the curves: e,g,, height of modes 
on ordinate, change in slopes, and 
shifts to right or left; and (3) from 
analysis of special shifts of relat- 
ed reference (role) aggregates. 


Il. Types of Emergent Problems 


Several kinds of problems that 
should be studied with the help of 
this general formulation may be 
exemplified. 


Suppose we find that the pro- 
file of Work in the U. S. A. has 
become more skewed over the 
past century. Suppose then that 
the distribution of income in the 
past century has become less 
highly skewed. That is, in the 
case of work, the few work more 
and the mass less, and in income, 
the few = less and the mass 
more. Will the leadership curve 
have been changed the one way or 
the other in the interim? The 
politism curve? Is this a uni- 
versally discoverable connection 
between goods activity and goods 
income? What types of "demand 
and expectation" or myth curves 
must have been experienced? 


According to Pareto, myths 
(derivations) are functions of as- 
cendent or incumbent elites and 
are not independently important. 
Does this mean that doctrinal 
curves can be plotted as incidents 
or consequences of the reality 
curves? Would this supposed de- 
pendence of doctrinal curves on 
activity and achievement curves 
be validated by such manageable 
cases as might be uncovered? 
Also can a considerable portion 
of political doctrine be usefully 
defined in terms of expectations 
and demands regarding activity 
and achievement? 


Suppose a modal doctrine of 
a society or other role-collectivi- 
ty asserts equal and high econom- 
ic activity (work) and equal in- 
come, but work and income are 
not equally distributed or normal- 
ly distributed. Is there a shift to 
other doctrines of goods? Is 
there a change in other doctrines 
of power and respect, and in their 
actual distribution patterns? 


Suppose work and income ex- 
hibit J curves and it is shown that 
the correlation between the indi- 
vidual scores of the activity and 
achievement curves is low. Will 
the myth then be "economic ac- 
tivity is demeaning and irrele- 
vant"? Are power and respect 
more important values under such 
conditions? 


Suppose the work curve is 
much nearer the normal than the 
income curve: What will the doc- 
trine be: aristocratic? redistri- 
butive? 


Suppose the work curve is J 
and the income curve is normal. 
What will the myth be? "From 
each aesorseng ability, to each 
according to needs"? Perhaps 
the family is an example of this 
condition and doctrine. 


Some trouble was experienced 
in the study of the distribution of 
political activity and leadership 
because of the existence of invol- 
untary as well as voluntary refer- 
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ences, involuntary roles being 
roles that an individual is com- 
pelled to adopt, either by informal 
or formal sanctions, as in govern- 
ment or a business organization. 
Probably activity scores in invol- 
untary organizations will be only 
slightly correlated with achieve- 
ment scores. In considering re- 
spect configurations, could we ex- 
pect sociability scores to be ran- 
domized in relation to prestige 
scores? Would the activity or so- 
ciability scores form a normal 
curve? 


Certainly the concept of sanc- 
tions will play a large part in ex- 
plaining changed relationships of 
curves and changed shapes of 
curves as we transfer our atten- 
tion from voluntary to involuntary 
reference. But sanctions would 
be both cause and effect. Indeed 
the type and intensity of sanctions 
employed in a group may be a de- 
finable function of the several 
major curve relationships within 
the group and/or the difference 
between these relationships with- 
in the group and the prevailing, 
dominant pattern of curves in out- 
side groups. 


Possible Earl s 


To satisfy the voracious ap- 
petite of the above theory for 
data is presently an impossible 
task. _However, the following 
steps could be taken to advance 
the empirical character of the 
theory and to justify its general 
utility. 


A certain amount of quanti- 
tative data already exists regard- 
ing distributions of activity and 
achievement in politics, econo- 
my, and society. There are 
some surveys of political activity 
and leadership, of income distri- 
butions, of work-rating in organ- 
izations (industriousness), and 
of social class configurations. 
These should be collected, put 
into the framework of the theory 
and analyzed for tentative state- 
ments of relation. 


A considerable number of 
qualitative descriptions of activi- 
ty and achievement conditions are 
to be found in behavioral science 
and fictional writings. Many 
historical writings, a number of 
classics of political science such 
as the books of Pareto, Tilgher, 
Simmel, and Michels, and vari- 
ous intensive anthropological re- 
ports bear evidence that would 
support or undermine relevant 
hypotheses. 


Some tests or experiments 
might be devised to guide the the- 
oretical development. For in- 
stance, a panel of judges might be 
recruited to give opinions on the 
condition that would result from 
certain postulated distributions. 
They might be given a list of pos- 
sible conclusions to check and 
asked questions such as the fol- 
lowing: "In a society or group in 
which the few have high income 
and the many low, what is likely 
to be the dominant myth of the 
society regarding the distribution 
of work and income, provided that 
the average person in the society 
works at a moderate rate and val- 
ues money moderately?" The 
panel might even be provided with 
a set of curves and asked to draw 
a “missing curve." 


The theory in partial form 
(concerning political power) has 
been used by this writer for teach- 
ing purposes. A gap between its 
promulgation and detailed valida- 
tion need not deprive it of imme- 
diate heuristic value, especially 
Since social theory is poor in de- 
vices for promoting integrative 
and precise thought. Moreover, 
there is a possibility of develop- 
ing through the theory a general 
model of social action that will 
compete rather successfully for 
the scarce data that is provided 
for all models, whatsoever their 
nature. 


--Alfred de Grazia 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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4. Where Social Scientists are Employed 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS NOW EMPLOYED IN 


NON-TEACHING BASIC AND APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE 
OCCUPATIONS, AND ESTIMATED ANNUAL TURNOVER AND RE- 


PLACEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Annual 
No. of | Level |Separa- Replacements 
Industry Jobs tions Needed 
THE FEDERAL GOV'T. (Continen- GS 6 
tal U. 44,520 | 9-18 3,561 
Social Science Series3/ 7,728 | 9-18 % 628 
Other Applied Science 
Occupations’, 36,792 | 9-18 % 2,923 
Foreign Service®/ 
Department of Defense 4,000 | 9-18 486 


ministration§ 


only) 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND VOLUN- 
TARY ORGANIZATIONS 
Basic Social Sciences 


Economists 
Historians 


Sociologists 
Statisticians 


Applie 


Personnel Industrial 
Relations+4/ 


Department of State 
International Cooperation Ad- 


U. S. Information Agency 


STATE AND LOCAL GOV'TS. (In- 
cludes Basic Social Sciences 


20% of 15,0003, 000 
12% of 7,000 840 
Political Scientists 8% of 10,00 
13% of 5,00 
35% of 15, 000}5, 200 


gocial Science Occupa- 


TOTAL: 


1,274 | 9-18 
‘2,382 | 9-18 
344 | 9-18 


2,238 | FSS- 
FSR. 
FSO 1-9 


1,749 | FSS 


1,200 


8 & 178 


24 419 


h 
be 
n 
3 
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Footnotes 


Compiled from OCCUPATIONS OF FEDERAL-WHITE COLLAR 
WORKERS, August 31, 1954; U. S. Civil Service Commission Pam- 
phlet 56, June 1955. 


As estimated by the Civil Service Commission. Represents overall 
turnover of 17.5 divided by 2. 


The Social Science series includes occupations in the 101-199 group. 


Applied Social Science occupations include those administrative and 
analytical jobs in which a Social Science discipline is required or de- 
sirable, such as professional Personnel titles, Statistics, Business 
Analyst, etc. 


Number of jobs computed from departmental occupational inventories 
of personnel serving abroad. All figures are as of February 28, 1957, 
ver 30. — of the Department of the Army figure, as of Novem- 
ber 1956 


Turnover rates for foreign service personnel include all separations, 
voluntary and involuntary, from the department while serving abroad. 
It does not include transfers within the department to other assign- 
ments. These turnovers are "adjusted" for professional grade levels, 
by ¥ — expedient of dividing overall figures of 34%, 21% and 

% by 


ICA employees only. Does not include 1,629 professional employees 
of ICA contracting organizations serving abroad. 


An overall turnover rate quoted in PERSONNEL FOR THE MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM, prepared by Kroeger and Associates for the 
Senate Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, Decem- 
ber 1956. Not divided by half as in preceding turnover figures, on 
advice of ICA. 


Estimates of Basic Social Scientists employed by State and Local gov- 
ernments from EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
Bulletin 1167, 1954, p. 25. 


In the absence of any information on turnover for either the Basic or 
Applied Social Science occupations, or for professional occupations, 
the U. S. Civil Service estimate is used and considered conservative. 


10/ Dale Yoder's estimate of 8% turnover for executive personnel in "blue 


chip" companies is used here. It, too, is undoubtedly conservative 
when applied to the whole range of private enterprises and voluntary 
agencies. 


11/ Percentage of the basic social science professions employed in pri- 


vate industry and voluntary organizations are 1952 data taken from 
PERSONNEL RESOURCES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND HUMANI- 
TIES, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1169, Chart 3, p. 23. 
These are undoubtedly conservative, taken from a Sample of the 
membership of ¥ rofessional societies and therefore biased toward 
the academic. 52 study by the National Science Foundation indi- 
cates, for wetting that 41.9% of the male 1951 Masters in Economics 
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were employed in business and commerce in occupations related to 


their specializations. 


12/ Size of the basic social science professions are 1956 estimates by 
“ BLS taken from OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK IN THE SOCIAL SCI- 


ENCES. 


13/ Since the 1950 census OCCUPATIONS BY INDUSTRY includes so few 

“~ occupational titles in the professional, technical and kindred category, 
it is very difficult to find data on applied social science occupations. 
Memberships in such professional societies as the American Market- 
ing Association, American Public Opinion Research Association, 
American Finance Association, American Banking Association, and 
many others representing relevant occupations in business and com- 


merce, have signif 


icant overlaps with the membership of the basic 


social science societies and with each other. Hence, one can say that 
there is no reliable additive source of statistics on the number of so- 
cial scientists in such important fields as Corporate Finance, Market 
Research, Motivation Research and many others. 


14/ The one applied social science field "broken out" in the 1950 census is 


“~~ the category 
en here is of 


Personnel and Labor Relations workers. The figure giv- 
personnel people employed in all industries who had 4 


or more years of college, from which was subtracted those employed 


by government. 


--Conference on Central Personnel Services 
for the Social Sciences 


5. Non-Religious and Anti-Religious Party 
Problems in Western Europe 


For various stated reasons, the parties that are neither 
religious nor class- or function-based have escaped scholarly 


attention. 


These laic-bourgeois parties have been important 


in themselves and in the meaning that their failure may hold 


for European demdcracy. 
pean parties also needs study. 


Through a few studies we have 
become familiar with the contem- 
porary ideology, organization, 
and electoral support of at least 
some of the major demo-christian 
parties. We also know much about 
the communist and socialist par- 
ties of some countries. Such par- 
ties have a certain degree of in- 
ternal cohesion; therefore the pro- 
nouncements of their leaders, 
their platforms, and their doctri- 
nal publications can give us some 
Sense of their position and the 
changes in ideology and appeal 
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The growing religious split in Euro- 


that occur under varying circum- 
stances. Since the same parties 
find their main support in rela- 
tively numerous strata of the pop- 
ulation: workers, white collar 
employees, or farmers, even un- 
refined survey data and ecological 
studies can give us some informa- 
tion on their electoral basis. A 
secondary analysis of available 
survey data can give us further 
information on attitude correlates, 
and additional social characteris- 
tics of their supporters. Perhaps 
there may not 2ven be an urgent 
need for new materials. In the 
case of socialist parties, mem- 
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bership data are another source 
of useful information. The par- 
liamentary representation of such 
"parties of integration"--total or 
democratic--is large enough and 
generally disciplined enough to 
permit some early understanding 
of their legislative and govern- 
ment activity. 


None of the foregoing is true 
of those groups I should like to 
call "laic-bourgeois parties." 
These are parties that gain most 
of their support among the bour- 
geoisie--upper or lower--that on 
social and economic issues often 
Stand to the "right" of the "left- 
wing demo-christians," but on 
religious and cultural issues are 
closer to the "left." As such one 
could name perhaps the French 
Radicals, the Belgian Liberals, 
the V.V.D. in the Netherlands, or 
the FDP in Germany. The defunct 
Action Party might be supposed to 
be to the left of such groups in its 
social policies, but its splinters, 
as well as the Partito Republicano 
Italiano, probably fit into this cat- 
egory. The PLI (Partito Liberale 
Italiano), although more to the 
right, also has characteristics in 
common with these parties. The 
minor Pan-German groups in 
Austria, successors in many re- 
spects to the Nazis, also would 
oa into this rather heterogeneous 
ype. 


The laic-bourgeois parties, 
considerably weakened after the 
war and during the period of in- 
tense fear of Communism, have 
revived in a number of countries 
and played an increasingly impor- 
tant role that is out of proportion 
to their electoral strength. Their 
central position and their less 
rigid structure has allowed them 
to form part of coalitions of very 
different symbolism, to exert 
considerable pressure upon gov- 
ernment pclicies, to present a 
considerable number of compro- 
mise candidates for representa- 
tive positions , Einaudi and 
Heuss as presidents of Italy and 


Germany), and to occupy certain 
ministries as a sort of "pouvoir 
neutral." Their leaders, often 
illustrious academicians, higher 
civil servants, and professionals 
closely linked with the business 
community, have frequenily 
played an important role in the 
legislative committees on account 
of their personal prestige. Their 
links with the upper ranges of the 
bureaucracy, the diplomatic 
service, numerous pressure 
groups, and academic and profes- 
sional milieus, make these par- 
ties of "individual representation" 
much more significant than one 
would foretell in view of their 
electoral strength. The success 
or failure of such parties to play 
a constructive role, their deepen- 
ing or bridging of conflicts be- 
tween the socialists and the demo- 
christians, their understanding or 
misunderstanding of social an 
economic problems are of great 
import to the political process. 
They are also the natural compet- 
itors for that bourgeois vote 
which, without much conviction, 
turned to the demo-christian par- 
ties; they might therefore gain at 
their expense in acrisis. In this 
case they compete for the bour- 
geois votes with reactionary and 
neo-fascist parties. To some ex- 
tent the failure of such centrist, 
laic-bourgeois parties may ac- 
company the success of "right ex- 
tremism." 


At this point it may be use- 
ful to remember that, while the 
marxist parties and the Zentrum 
largely resisted the Nazi attack, 
the democratic-liberal and con- 
servative parties (DDP and DVP) 
together with the DNVP (even 
more than the latter) disintegrated 
under the assault, their voters 
flocking to Hitler's banner. The 
same thing occurred in Italy, 
where only the marxists and the 
Populari held much of their vote 
in 1924. The great fluctuations 
in support suffered by these par- 
ties, in contrast to the more 
class-based parties, or parties 
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based on such institutions as the 
church and trade unions, make 
them politically instable. Their 
persistence, despite the absence 
of such links to functional organi- 
zations, as parties of personali- 
ties and patronage, managed by 
old-style cliques and electoral 
committees, is in itself an inter- 
esting phenomenon in this time of 
parties of integration. Are they 
only “archaic survivals" or do 
they have a future? Part of the 
answer may lie in the question: 
does the less bureaucratic and 
disciplined character of such par- 
ties facilitate the appearance of 
new leaders--"young turks"--who 
could not be successful in the 
larger parties? Or to say it via 
an example: would Mendés-France 
have been possible in the SFIO? 


It is easy to criticize the role 
played by the Radicals in French 
politics, but it may be worthwhile 
to ask if the difference in political 
tone between Italy and France 
may not be in part due to the weak- 
ness of such parties. The gloomy 
prospects sometimes forecast 
should the Democrazia Cristiana 
fail would perhaps be less unnerv- 
ing if a party such as the Action 
party would have achieved durable 
Success. But why did a party 
such as the Action party, with its 
capable personalities, its good 
wartime resistence record, its 
place in the high hopes of people, 
failso dismally? An answer to 
this question is seriously invited. 
The failure of such parties to of- 
fer constructive solutions to the 
social and economic problems of 
Spain, whether we speak of the 
left-wing type, with the ideological 
rigidity of Aza¥Yia's laicist poli- 
cies, or the right-wing type, with 
the unprincipled opportunism of 
Lerroux, contributed as much (or 
even more) to the failure of Span- 
ish democracy as the extremisms 
of the "Right" and "Left." A cer- 
tain amount of research on the 
recent past of such parties would, 
I think, contribute considerably to 
the understanding of why certain 
European countries fail to solve 
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basic social and economic prob- 
lems by democratic means. 


For reasons pointed out in 
the first paragraph, our knowledge 
of these parties is very poor and 
not likely to increase without re- 
search specifically directed at 
them. Their social base is to be 
found mostly among strata such 
as the professions, the civil ser- 
vice, or the business community, 
which tend to be represented by 
very few cases in national sur- 
veys. Their ideological and 
programmatic statements are 
less representative of their basic 
orientation and of their actual 
political role than those of other 
parties, and the issues are less 
responsible for their appeal than 
are the personalities of their 
leaders. Their political assem- 
blies are less public than the 
congresses of the Socialist par- 
ties. The less international 
character of these parties, 
though not completely absent, 
makes their comparative analysis 
less obvious and consequently the 
limited information on them less 
useful for such purposes. All 
this seems to advise that some 
study should be focused on them 
or that at least studies on West 
European political processes 
— be more attentive to their 
role. 


As a more immediate and 
practical proposal I would strong- 
ly suggest research on the French 
"Radicals," both the followers of 
Mendés-France and Edgar Fauré, 
bul especially of Mendés-France's 
attempts to create a "new" party 
from elements inherited from the 
past. 


In a number of European 
countries, in the wake of the re- 
sistence to Nazism, we might find 


a certain relaxation of the clerical 
vs. laicist struggle for a few years 
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after 1945. The leftist tendencies 
within the demo-christian parties 
could gain some influence and it 

appeared that cooperation between 
left-wing Catholics and reformist 


socialists would not be impossible. 


Soon, however, one or both sides 
revived the old issues and the two 
movements have increasingly 
drifted apart. The revival of an- 
ti-clericalism on the left has 
probably strengthened the conser- 
vative tendencies in Catholic po- 
litical circles. On the left it 
seems that the moderate parties 
felt that to bury some of the is- 
sues of conflict or to reach cer- 
tain compromises would be to 
abandon the issue to the Commu- 
nists. There are also indications 
that groups traditionally identified 
with militant laicism--like the 
French school teachers and their 
association--exerted pressures in 
that direction. We find on the 
other side parties like the German 
SPD that want to dissociate them- 
selves from an anti-clerical and 
to some extent anti-religious past 
but who find it difficult to per- 
suade their followers to accept 
such a change. It appears that 
traditional prejudices in this area 
contributed much to the hostility 
encountered by Mendés-France 
among people who otherwise might 
have welcomed some of his im- 
portant policies. 


One must conclude that a poli- 
cy of cooperation on social prob- 
lems faces great obstacles: the 
traditional conflicts between 
Church and State, the intensifica- 
tion of social-class and political 
cleavages, and the cumulation of 
laicist-clerical, anti- and pro- 
religious sentiments of various 
strata in the population, seem to 
be central tendencies in the poli- 
tics of Western Europe, especial- 
ly Latin Europe. In this context 
it would be important to study 
more closely the social, psycho- 
logical, and organizational basis 
of anti-clericalism, militant 
laicism, and even anti-religic 's 
politics, and their influence w. 1- 
in -_ upon the parties and the 
political process, 


What reactions are produced 
in different countries by groups 
with such attitudes? How do the 
pro-religious and clerical groups 
respond? It would be naive to 
regard the different role played 
by the Church, its religious or- 
ders, and its lay groups, in dif- 
ferent countries as the only cause 
of the different saliency of the re- 
ligious issue in politics and to 
forget the complementary pro- 
position that the politics of Cathol- 
icism may also to a considerable 
extent be a response to the ac- 
tivity of the groups hostile to it. 
It would seem that a study of the 
role of the Church in politics 
(such as was proposed by Prof. 
Gordon Wright, PROD, I (May, 
1958), p. 13), should be accom- 
panied by a simultaneous study 
of anti-Church groups in poli- 
tics. Professor Wright's pro- 
posals mentioning the elementary 
and secondary school teachers 
as occupational groups that are 
strategically poised to shape 
political opinion could easily focus 
on the problems mentioned here, 
since control of schools has been 
a central issue in the conflict 
and laicist school teachers' as- 
sociations have been some of 
the most militant pressure 
groups. 


Even if a comparative study 
of Church and State conflict and 
the role of anti-clerical political 
groups were not feasible, I 
would strongly urge that studies 
of political parties, pressure 
groups, bureaucracies, legis- 
lative assemblies, and the poli- 
tics of selected occupational 
groups should be more sensitive 
to this problem-area and not let 
the relevant data escape their 
attention. 


--Juan Linz 
Breton de los Herreros 60 
Madrid, Spain 
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6. The Policy Sciences and Limited Warfare 


A plea for social science to engage in the “invention of in- 
vention" to develop not only new tools of peace, but also new tools 
of limited war--economic, psychological and military. 


The threatening character of 
the world situation is a conse- 
quence in large measure of the 
fact that during World War II mil- 
itary administrators deliberately 
engaged in the i tion of inven- 
tion. That is, they borrowed the 
industrial and commercial prac- 
tice of determining what inven- 
tions were needed and feasible, 
and organized the effort to re- 
alize them. The well-known iron- 
ic consequence of this "progress" 
is that warfare has become even 
more threatening than it had been 
before Grotius and the use of in- 
ternational law and custom to lim- 
it the barbarity of wars; during 
the Thirty Years War, at least 
the victors might have reasonable 
expectations of survival. With 
hydrogen bombs in hand, and co- 


balt bombs in the minds of (un- 
fortunately very sane) scientists, 
we now can begin to wonder about 
the survival of the species, not to 
mention the survival of civiliza- 
tion. 


Yet, under present circum- 
stances, armament will continue 
and war is not at all improbable. 
Is there any effective contribution 
social scientists--policy scien- 
tists--can make to relieving this 
Situation? In the main, their con- 
cern has largely been either 
more or less postmortem, in at 
the landings, crash-landings or 
otherwise, but not at the takeoffs, 
Studying the effects of inventions 
with whose planning they had no- 
thing to do, or else their concern 
has been, in the broad sense of 
policy, unimportant. No matter 
how desirable it may be that this 
country should select by good 
psychological tests the best space 
cadets or SAC pilots, no matter 
how significant it may be that the 
various defense installations 


should be well-administered, no 
matter how disturbed some 
service leaders are because their 
troops have been "brainwashed, " 
study and analysis at this level 
has very little, if anything, to 

do with basic national and inter- 
national problems. 


It is possible, however, 
that the invention of invention 
technique might be applied to the 
social sciences also and there- 
fore make possible some basic 
influence upon the present situ- 
ation. I have in mind something 
in addition to the traditional 
hope that we might invent ways 
of organizing human relation- 
ships without warfare. I shall 
put aside this task for the moment 
and merely observe that social 
scientists seem much less inter- 
ested nowadays in the practical 
politics of the United Nations or 
of international conferences than 
they are in the practical politics 
of parochial elections. And co- 
incident with their students' lack 
of affect about large issues of 
public policy, which some of 
them deplore, they themselves 
appear to have been shifting their 
orientation away from the desir- 
able to the manageable, in the 
period since 1938; it would be 
more "corny" for a soc‘al sci- 
entist to enthusiastically visit the 
UN today than so to visit the 
League of Nations in 1935. Foun- 
dations, universities, and gov- 
ernments might weil devote the 
kind of systematic effort to the 
invention of peace that is devoted 
to thermonuclear weapons or the 
provision of the warmest uni- 
forms for American soldiers. 


But my major concern here 
--and more likely possibility-- 
is with the development of weap- 
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ons themselves. For obvious 
reasons, a great deal of con- 
cern has gone during the last 
several years to planning, or 
praying for, limited wars. But 
in fact the major weapons and mil- 
itary patterns upon which the 
West, and particularly the United 
States, relies are not adapted to 
limited war. Moreover, they are 
still less adapted to psychological 
warfare and limited threat. The 
idea that tactical missiles armed 
with atomic warheads can be used 
or contemplated in a limited war 
is about as realistic as inviting a 
group of college boys to a strip- 
tease with the belief that they will 
be impressed by the aesthetic 
grace of the "dancer, " without 
regard to her sex appeal. 


Weapons are needed that meet 
the requirements of the policy of 
limited war and limited threat. 
Actually, there seems to be an in- 
herent contradiction between what 
we often say (through our leaders) 
we want to do, and what we say we 
are going todo. "Massive retali- 
ation" is obviously the kind of re- 
taliation that does follow the use 
of the kind of weapons we in fact 
possess-~and are building. 
"Measured retaliation" for which 
the Canadian Liberal leader, 
Lester Pearson, has pleaded in 
his 1955 book, Democracy in 
World Politics, is a far more 
reasonable technique for the ob- 
jectives of Western diplomacy as 
generally understood; but we do 
not have the weapons for measur- 
ed retaliation. It is surprising 
that this devastating criticism of 
United States foreign and military 
eae by the Canadian Foreign 

inister attracted so little atten- 
tion. 


Why do we not have the means 
for measured retaliation? Chief- 
ly, perhaps, because of the his- 
torical accident that led us to de- 
velop the big atomic weapons dur- 
ing World War Il. Partly, no 
doubt, because of the considerable 
attraction (like racing a fast car) 
that these powerful weapons have 
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for many of us and our leaders. 
But the systematic adaptation of 
the kind of invention which social 
scientists can make would among 
other things involve an analysis 
of the appeal of weapons from a 
non-rational standpoint, so far 
as this appeal affects appropria- 
tions and research and develop- 
ment programs. 


Much more than this can be 
expected from the application of 
the invention-of-invention ap- 
proach in social science to weap- 
ons development. For social 
scientists (like science fiction 
writers) under such circum- 
stances would be ordered to try 
to think of the kinds of effec:s 
which would most nearly meet 
the "limited war" or "measured 
retaliation" program. Then, in 
conjunction with physical and 
biological technologists, they 
would attempt to determine the 
objections to this, the possibili- 
ties of that, and ultimately turn 
over to the natural science re- 
search and development people 
a prescription for the type and 
area of needed military invention. 
Similar prescriptions might be 
made in the field of psychological 
warfare. 


In my own efforts to think 
along these lines I have developed 
some proposals for utilizing the 

ossibilities of chemical warfare 
sleep-inducing gases, happy 
gases) and for the exchange of 
hostages in a return to medieval 
practice, where assurance that 
there will not be an atomic 
Pearl Harbor is desired. These 
suggestions are to be found ina 
paper, now being privately cir- 
culated, "A Proposal for the 
Worthwhile Survival of the United 
States" (1958, 37 pp., mimeo.). 
Dr. Peter Schenck, formerly of 
Project Tempo, has made some 
interesting suggestions about 
itching powders and sneezing 
gases. His ideas appear ina 
news report in the 
Journal, February 17, 1958. 
The theory of invention in the 
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policy sciences here assumed was 
best stated by Charles E. Merriam 


in his Systematic Politics, 1945, 
pp. and his of Poli- 
tics in Social Change, 1936. My 
"Social Invention and Social Tech- 
nology," Journal of Liberal Re- 
ligion, 1948, is a footnote to Mer- 


riam, with some orientation 
toward the problem here dis- 
cussed. 


--Lewis A. Dexter 
536 Pleasant Street 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


7. Miscellany of the Summer Doldrums 


In the momentary absence of the editor, the staff had to 
fill the ensuing space. Having fought to a draw over the nun- 
erous excellent, available articles, they made a typical com- 
promise decision, mediocre and satisfying no one, to fill the 
space with things that would never otherwise appear. 


Extracts from the recent cor- 
respondence of M, with 
friends in government. M. 
has been impressed by 
the fate of Sherman Adams. 
He also also been given a 
vicuna-bound volume of 
for the rights of publication. 


"Dear Mac and Sue:...burn 
all your furniture. I got you 30% 
off on it...." 

"To Gregg:... Forget that I 
ever had you introduce me to 
your G4 with the hourglass figure. 

" 


"Dear Phyllis:...The cock- 
tail party is off. You'll under- 
stand, I'm sure. Everyone in- 
vited had something in common." 

"Dear Mr. Haverhurst (Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion): On behalf of the Reunion 
Committee of the Class of 1923, I 
am writing to ask you please not 
to attend, for the sake of your old 
alma mater. Too many of your 
classmates have financial prob- 
lems that they don't want to have 
associated with your name." 

"Gordy, darling....It's all 
off between us. We're not in the 
Same branch of government...." 

"Zack old man....It is ur- 
gent to return that book you bor- 
rowed before my tax return is 
audited." 

"Katie, be wise....Be sen- 
Sible: give me back my rumble- 


seat blanket before it's too late. 
You're now in high places and 
hot water." 

"Dear Sam:...I can't under- 
stand why you won't lunch with 
me even if I let you pay the 
check...." 


b. Authority and science, or, 
what would have happened if 
the weight were different? 


"Charles Il of England, soon 
after the Royal Society was es- 
tablished under his patronage, 
sent it a request to explain the 
following phenomenon. '‘Whena 
live fish is thrown into a basin 
of water, the basin, water, and 
fish do not weigh more than the 
basin and water before the fish 
is thrown in; whereas, when a 
dead fish is employed, the 
weight of the whole is exactly 
equal to the added weight of the 
basin, the water and the fish.' 
To answer their king and patron, 
the members proceeded to study 
the problem and much learned 
discussion ensued. Elaborate 
papers, propounding various 
hypotheses, were read in explan- 
ation. At length a member, not 
satisfied with any of the hypo- 
theses proposed, suggested that 
it might be expedient to see 
whether the facts were as the 
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king had stated them. For this he 
was roundly condemned. Some 
members asserted that the 'facts' 
were of such common knowledge 
that their test was not needed, and 
others declared that to doubt the 
‘facts' was an insult to His Majesty 
and to perform the experiment 
would be tantamount to an act of 
treason. Despite these objec- 
tions, the experiment was made 
--when lo! to the confusion of 

the wise men of Gotham--the 

name by which the Society was 
then popularly known--it was found 
that the weight of the three, the 
basin, water, and fish, was identi- 
cal whether a dead or a live fish 
was used." (Karl M. Dallenbach, 
"The Place of Theory in Science," 


LX (1953), 
33-30. 


Item from the application of a 
conscientious budgeteer for 
funds for independent research 
(courtesy Vaughn Davis Bornet) 


"Salary and Family Maintenance (2 
calendar years) . . . . $20,000 

This item inciudes special 
self-employment social security 
taxes. It does not ‘include any ar- 
rangements for participation in 
group health, life, or accident 
insurance, any retirement bene- 
fits, annuity payment participa- 
tion by employer, or discount ar- 
rangements on the purchase of 
consumer goods. There is no 
unemployment insurance eligibili- 
ty or disability benefit entitle- 
ment. 

It must include the period 
spent planning the application for 
the grant, including time spent 
Studying the matter at hand and 
money spent gathering prelimi- 
nary mater . It includes costs 
of personal training in past years 
to do the work, costs of member- 
ships and periodical subscrip- 
tions, and payments on such in- 
Surance as may be carried to 
cover self and office personnel 
(full and part time) «ngaged from 
time to time during .ue period 
of research. 


This item includes (presum- 
ably through savings so earmarked) 
remuneration for the weeks given 
to reading proof and checking 
facts and tables; these services 
are normally rendered about a 
year following the completion of 
the basic manuscript--in short, 
when the grant has long since 
expired. It includes services 
rendered by wife (listening to 
reading of chapters, checking 
spelling and style, listening to 
discussion of problems, and en- 
tertaining, without expense ac- 
count, persons important to the 
attainment of research objec- 
tives)." 


For those who dispute the 
marvels to be effected by 
scientific management in 
complex enterprises, we 
print the following case study 
of a methods analyst at work 
on a symphony orchestra: 


"He observed that the oboe 
players had nothing to do for 
long periods of time. The num- 
ber of oboists should be reduced, 
and the work spread out more 
evenly over the whole concert, 
thus eliminating peaks of activity. 

It was noted that all 12 first 
violins were playing identical 
notes. This seemed an unneces- 
sary duplication. The staff of 
that section should be drastically 
cut. If a large volume of sound 
were required, it could be ob- 
tained by using an electronic am- 
plifier. 

A great deal of effort was 
absorbed in playing sixteenth 
and grace notes. This was an ex- 
cessive refinement, and he rec- 
ommended that all notes be 
rounded off to the nearest eighth 
note. If this were done, it would 
be possible to use trainee and 
ae operators more ex- 
clusively. 

In addition, he found that 
there was too much repetition of 
some musical passages. Scores 
should be drastically pruned. No 
useful purpose was served by 
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having the horns and wood winds 
repeat a passage which had al- 
ready been adequately handled by 
the strings. 

The methods man also esti- 
mated that if all redundant pas- 
sages were eliminated, the whole 
concert time could be reduced to 
20 minutes, and there would be’ no 
need for an intermission. 

In general, the conductor 
concurred with these recommen- 


dations but expressed the opinion 
that there might be a fall-off in 
box office receipts. Thus, it 
should be possible to close sec- 
tions of the auditorium entirely, 
with a consequent savings in 
overhead, lighting, janitor serv- 


ice, heating, and so forth." 
(American ement Associa- 
tion, - 
formance, A.M.A., N. Y., 1957, 


pp. 


e. Imitation follows success, and here is reproduced the first page of 


Jus Primae Noctis nor the tion. 


something forwarded to us by Lewis Edinger. 


BOOT 
Vol. I, No. 1 February, 1958 
Contents 
Page 
1. The Quantitative Approach to Vitae Development 3 
2. Application: of the Type XOl IBM Simlator in Class 
Room Conflict Situations: Game Theory and the 
Teachers Shortage 11 
3. Research Design for Self-Renewing Foundation Grants 25 
4. The Role of the Gatekeeper in Intradepartmental Conm- 
munications 35 
5. Psychopathology and Academic Politics 4O 
6. Research Design for Analyzing the Correlation be- 
tween Cant and Kant in Contemporary Social Science 
Research 48 


Abstract 


Schimmelpfennig's concept of the Jus Primae Noctis involves the no- 
tion of access as defined by Sauerwein and the notion of motion (as 
used by Gumpf in The Ambivalence of the Endocrinal Subject). Con- 
ceived as a system of soc action, ioc involves 
role behavior, role expectations, and role enactment. The actors, 
in an objective sense, may be viewed as interacting in terms of 
their respective role expectations, or of playing their roles, or as 
playing at their roles, or as role playing, or as rolling and play- 
ing. The action obviously follows a system and thus may be defined 
as social action or systematic action (as defined by Levereux). 

We may thus conceive the Jus Primae Noctis as a concept involving 
status, or rather position, and mobility. (Reversing some of the 
terminology, it may also be posited as mobility involving concept, 

or conception, though conception is no more than incidental to Jus 
Primee Noctis. Some scholars would refer to it even as accidental, 
or an accident.) That is, the role-playing actors strive for status, 
i.e., position, and their interaction produces intense mobility (and, 
accidentally, or incidentally, conception). The positioning of the 
actors, the choice of roles, and the enactment of such roles depends 
upon position. Without position there can be neither the concept of 
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8. The Prospect of Younging Electorates: 
A Research Challenge to Political Scientists 


The tides of welfare legislation flow and ebb with the ag- 


ing and younging of electorates. 


Changes of a few percentage 


points have important legislative consequences. Prospects are 
now for a younging of electorates and repercussions against tra- 
ditional "welfare state" ideology, a mlti-faceted relation that 
political scientists might well study. 


Political scientists, and in- 
deed all social scientists, have 
been aware of many broad inter- 
pretations of political, social, and 
economic history. These several 
interpretations both help and hin- 
der the understanding of long- 
range developments. This com- 
ment perhaps applies most point- 
edly to the materialistic concept 
of history by Karl Marx and some 
of the earlier writers from whom 
Marx borrowed. In its extreme 
form, this materialistic interpre- 
tation of history excludes the con- 
cept of free will, the influence of 
dominant personalities, and other 
factors which oapeet important to 
many students of history. 


In the 1890's Professor 
Frederick J. Turner developed an 
interpretation of American histo- 
ry by ——— the role played by 
the frontier. The writings of 
Turner's students helped greatly 
to develop this particular inter- 
pretation of American history. 
Since Turner there have been a 
number of special interpretations 
such as those inspired by the New 
Deal and the rise of Communism 
in Europe and Asia. These are 
probably too recent to warrant 
current comment. 


The population explosion 
since World War II presents a 
great new factor with which the 
political scientist must not refuse 
to wrestle. Not since the days of 
T. R. Malthus and his followers 
has the factor of population 
loomed so large on the horizon of . 
the social scientist. The popula- 


tion changes wrought in Ceylon 
by the simple device of spraying 
DDT on'the land and water 
where malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes bred, cut the death rate 
in half in a very few years while 
the birth rate remained high. 
Even the leaders of India have 
become awakened to the need for 
a re-examination rather than a 
continued rejection of all of the 
ideas for population control ad- 
vocated by such groups as the 
planned parenthood organizations. 


The student of political sci- 
ence may find it convenient to 
ignore these demographic factors 
by saying that they are interest- 
ing to students of the social sci- 
ences but have no particular im- 
pact upon the special field of 
politics. I submit that the polit- 
ical scientist who takes this view 
does so at his own risk. We 
truly live in a brand new era-- 
as an examination of some of 
these demographic factors will 
clearly indicate. 


The Population Explosion 


The population of the world 
has grown at a startling rate 
during the past few decades. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1950 the world 
population doubled and it may re- 
double within the next 40 years. 
Social scientists throughout the 
world have studied the possibili- 
ties of overpopulation and of a 
serious shortage of food and 
natural resources. As a result 
of their findings many nations are 
learning to conserve their re- 
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sources and lower their birth 
rate. 


An even more imminent 
change than overpopulation chal- 
lenges the political scientist. It 
is created not by the growing pop- 
ulation itself but by the changes in 
the age distribution of the popula- 
tion. Medical progress during the 
twentiéth century has resulted in 
historic reductions in mortality. 
As a result of advances in medi- 
cine and public health the crude 
death rate has been cut in half 
since 1900 in the United States. 
Those infectious diseases which 
caused so many deaths among 
children earlier in this century no 
longur rank among the great kill- 
ers. In fact, the mortality pat- 
tern for those under 40 years is 
already so favorable that it can be 
only slightly and slowly improved 
by medical advances in the future. 


People are living longer and 
fuller lives. Dying old instead of 
dying young may in the retrospect 
of history be termed the genius of 
the twentieth century. Many more 
voters will live long enough to 
have the opportunity to cast ballots 
in many instead of only a few 
Presidential elections. 


Demography and Politics 


In what way are demographic 
factors of import to a political 
scientist? They certainly realize 
that a shift in the interests and 
wants of even a small percentage 
of the voting population can result 
in an upset at the polls. Do older 
voters expect or demand anything 
different from younger voters? 
Do they form a united group in 
countries where their numbers 


are growing? 


My desire to answer these 
questions formed a strong incen- 


tive for a trip to Australia early 
last year.+ Australia is one of 
the few nations in which the vast 
majority (90% to 95%) of those 
who are eligible to vote, do vote. 
Thus, in Australia's aging popula- 
tion the electorate is aging to al- 
most the same degree. Fortu- 
nately, the known percentage of 
older adults eligible to vote can 
be safely used as the proportion 
of older voters in a given (federal) 
election. Australia also provides 
an example of a nation which 
early in its history showed a def- 
inite trend to the welfare state. 
Many policies have been advanced 
there which were designed to pro- 
vide security and welfare for ag- 
ing citizens. 


As a result of interviews 
with politicians, government 
leaders, economists, and reli- 
gious leaders I found that the ag- 
ing electorate has made definite 
demands, in many cases as a 
highly organized group. This 
element of the electorate seeks 
security through pension, retire- 
ment, hospitalization, and other 
welfare programs. Politicians 
and government leaders admitted 
that their programs were some- 
times very definitely shaped by 
pressure from older adults, al- 
though there has been no political 
party of oldsters. The majority 
of them agree that the aging of 
the electorate was one of the 
most powerful influences in 
Australian politics during the 
half-century. These men were 
mature leaders whose opinions 
can be valued highly. 


Aging of Adults and Voters 


The aging of an adult popula- 
tion is brought about by more 
than one factor. Australia is no 
exception. During the 1930's the 
birth rate was below normal. 
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The fewness of births during this 
period has resulted in a small 
group of individuals reaching 
adulthood during the 1950's and 
the lack of young adults has tended 
to age the adult population more 
rapidly. The age distribution of 
the population is also affected by 
immigration. Shortly after World 
War IJ Australia initiated a new 
policy which allowed 
100,000 new immigrants to come 
into the country each year. Near- 
ly half of these "new Australians" 
are young people between 20 and 
35 years of age. These young im- 
migrants have replaced the babies 
not born between the two world 
wars and in this way have re- 
strained the aging factor in Aus- 
tralia's population. 


As a result of these demo- 

cm changes in Australia in 

966 37.1% of the adult popula- 
tion will be 50 years of age or 
older. This represents an in- 
crease among the older adults 
(50 and over) of 12.7 percentage 
points from 24.4% in 1910. The 
voting population of Australia will 
age even more rapidly than the 
total population, and the peak will 
occur sooner. The electorate 
will attain its peak of aging citi- 
zens (39 or 39.5%) five years 
sooner than the total population 
will attain its peak (37.1%), be- 
cause five years' residence be- 
fore naturalization of the non- 
British immigrants is required 
and these immigrants often do 
not become citizens as soon as 
possible. The proportion of non- 
British immigrants has risen 
from a pre-World War II level of 
5% to a current level of 55%. 
They are, of course, counted 
among the adults but not as vot- 
ers until they become naturalized. 
Hence postponement of naturaliza- 
tion has no effect on the age dis- 
tribution of adults but does great- 
ly reduce the number of younger 


voters. 


The Turning Points 


Many nations of the world are 
today experiencing the effects of 


an aging electorate. But the 
startling fact is that this aging 
trend will not continue indefinite- 
ly. The huge number of babies 
born since World War II, plus 
the immigration policy--particul- 
arly in the case of Australia-- 
will soon result in a "younging 
electorate" in many Western 
nations. The table on page 25 
gives the year in which the pro- 
portion of older adults (or voters) 
of the five selected countries will 
attain its peak and then gradually 
decline. Although the actual 
number of older adults will con- 
tinue to increase, they will form 
a smaller percentage of the 
adults. 


In order to predict the turn- 
ing point at which the aging of 
the adult population or electorate 
will attain its peak percentage 
and the new period of the young- 
ing of the electorate will begin, 
I used population projection data 
from each of the five selected 
countries. These data are fair- 
ly accurate up to the year 1978, 
for all the babies that will attain 
voting age between now and then 
have already been born. There 
is no guesswork involved in 
determining their original num- 
ber. The statistical questions 
are: how many will die before 
reaching age 21, where will they 
reside in the world, and how soon 
pas immigrants become vot- 
ers 


Startling medical progress 
in controlling and curing heart 
disease and cancer could pro- 
long the period of an aging elec- 
torate but only for a limited 
period of time. Very soon many 
Western nations will be entering 
an era of younging electorates. 
What effects will the younging of 
electorates have on political, 
social, and economic trends? 


Government leaders and 
politicians in Australia anticipate 
definite results when their elec- 
torate begins younging. One gov- 
ernment leader stated emphatical- 
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"We will get away from the Wel- 
fare State because it can prosper 
only in a society where everyone 
is staid and settled. The large 
number of young people in the 
near future will not be and they 
will have the controlling vote." 
Another Australian supported 
this opinion by adding, "The La- 
bor Party with its stress on 
preferential benefits for older 
persons may not be popular with 
them /young voters7. Many 
young people have Tost sympathy 
with the old ideas of the Labor 
Party because the party is tuned 
to an era which is vanished--the 
traditional Socialistic viewpoint 
is losing popularity." 


for the future will always be 
hazardous. But it seems rather 
clear that a younging electorate 
will expect different things from 
the government than an aging 
electorate. Is a young voter 
anxious to provide greater old age 
security benefits for himself and 
his children? Or is he looking 
for the security which he can at- 
tain independently by owning his 
home? Which group will form the 
most highly-organized pressure 
group, the young voter or the old- 
er voter? Has the aging elector- 
ate of many Western nations af- 
fected their political policies? 
Remembering each nation's past 
political history, what possible 


Table 1 
Peak Year and Peak Percentage of Older Voters and Shift 
per 100 Voters Since 


910 for Five Selected 


Countries 
Peak & of Increase per 100 
Peak Year Older Voters Voters Since 1910 
Australia 1961 39 to 39.5 15 
New. Zealand 1962 38 15 
France 1965 45 10* 
United States 1970 40 15* 
Great Britain after1978 47+ 20* and still 
rising 


* Since women did not obtain the franchise in the United States, 
France, and Great Britain until after 1910, they are excluded 
from the percentage of older voters for that year. Except for 
Australia, the same percentages refer to the proportion of 
older adults--approximately the same as the proportion of 


older voters. 


These leaders are stating 
emphatically ideas which are con- 
tradictory to the traditional Aus- 
tralian viewpoint. Their country 
is much closer to the beginning of 
a younging electorate and they are 
feeling some of its impact even 
now. 


Challenges for Political Scientists 


The case of Australia demon- 
Strates the value of a demographic 
interpretation of history, for a 
great deal of Australia's current 
political history can be under- 
Stood by employing demography. 
The accuracy of interpretations 
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effects can a younging electorate 
have? 


In the past, political scien- 
tists have realized only a portion 
of the value of demography in 
analyzing political changes. 
There have been too few demo- 
graphic treatments of pressure 
groups in American politics 
which have stressed the role of 
an increase in the proportion of 
older voters. As a revolution- 
ary, new era of a younging elec- 
torate approaches, researchers 
are challenged to study demo- 
graphic changes and estimate 
their resulting effects upon 
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political history. As shown in the 
table above, time is of the es- 
sence. Political scientists should 
use this time table of turning 
points to time their change of 


perspective from the aging to the 
younging of electorates. 


--Frank G. Dickinson 
Economist and Statistician 
American Medical Association 


9. “Comparative Studies in Society and History’ 


The creator and editor of a new journal of probable interest 
to PROD's readers describes its mission and, in so doing, sets 
forth criteria for comparative social theory. 


"Comparative Studies in His- 
tory and Society" is a journal in- 
tended to serve as a clearing- 
house for problems common to 
any two or more of the numerous 
branches of study that deal with 
man's life in society. The the- 
oretical social sciences, along 
with art history, comparative 
literature and comparative reli- 
gion, are already fully commit- 
ted to comparative methods and 
many of their problems overlap. 
History is for the most part tra- 
ditionally independent of any com- 
parative method, yet as research 
probes further into Asiatic, Latin- 
American and African history 
there is real need of comparison, 
both within these fields and be- 
tween them and the West, as an 
aid to sharpening perception of 
significant differences of ex- 
perience and in the organization 
of material. Historians framing 
comparison for these purposes 
find it useful to be in touch with 
recent advances intheory. His- 
tory has also much to offer that 
is of value in testing theory, es- 
pecially in regard to longer in- 
tervals of time and larger social 
units than the social sciences 
have been accustomed to handle. 
The journal will invite discussion 
along these lines. 


In the past many attempts at 
comparative study have proved 
disappointing for one or other of 
two reasons. Either the writers 
concerned, in investigating dif- 
ferent societies and periods, have 


not addressed themselves to com- 
mon questions, or they have em- 
ployed questions that were not 
always applicable or significant 

in the situations examined. Those 
who are joining the circle of con- 
tributors to CSSH appear to be 
keenly aware of these difficulties. 
They are assembling a body of 
questions arising out of problems 


‘ with which research in many 


disciplines, regardless of dif- 
fering approaches or differing 
theoretical orientation, is at 
present concerned. The follow- 
ing is a short selection from such 
questions, drawn from discussion 
with contributors whose work will 
appear in early issues of the 
Journal. 


1. Nature and influence of na- 
tional groups of intellectuals, 


etc. 


In all contributions on this 
subject at least four of the fol- 
lowing questions appear to be 
basic: (a) The relation that 
members of the group bear in 
common to recognized authority 
within or without the nation. 

(b) The recruiting of members. 
The range of variation in their 
training. (c) The forms of as- 
sociation or discussion prevalent 
within the group. (The origin 
and role of Bohemianism is a 
special subject here pertinent to 
the West). (d) The members' re- 
lationships with patrons, with 
public or clientele, with rivais or 
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imitators at a less educated level. 
(e) The circumstances in which 
they adhere to an orthodox tra- 
dition, adopt or create new ide- 
ologies or forms of thought, or 

in which they break into dissident 
groups. (f) Their relationships 
with cultural influence outside the 
nation. (9) Their relationships 
with popular thought; for example, 
their part in shaping popular 
images of the nation, or of soci- 
ety in general, as it is, was, or 
should be. 


The above questions require 
to be varied for each type of pro- 
fessional group. We have a 
start on medical groups and hope 
to push studies of legal profes- 
sions, especially in regard to 
the prominent part its members 
in the West have so long played in 
political life. An early article in 
the Journal will present a frame- 
work for comparative study of 
bureaucracies. 


2. Aristocracies 
In 1936 the editors of the 
es d'histoire éco igue et 


sociale prepared the way fora 
short series of admirable ar- 
ticles by publishing a general 
sketch of the ground that compara- 
tive studies in this field should 
cover. The writers who respond- 
ed the next year were however 
chiefly medievalists. The field 

is still wide open and perhar- 
questions are in order. An early 
issue of CSSH will open the sub- 
ject in the Latin American field. 


3. Peasantries 


Contemporary economic and 
anthropological studies of peasant 
cultures cry out for historical 
comparisons with regard to trends 
of change within these in the past. 
The points on which information 
would be needed concern such in- 
terrelationships as may be dis- 
cerned among the following: (a) 
The extent to which rural com- 
munities conserve a constant body 
of custom. (b) Variations in the 
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actual composition of family 
households. (c) Forms of land 
tenure and inheritance. (d) Ef- 
fects on the peasant community 
of the labor requirements of 
large estates. (e) Increase or 
decrease in market demand for 
peasant production. (f) The forms 
of credit available to peasants. 
(g) Extent and nature of contact 
with members of other classes. 
(h) Migration in and out of com- 
munities. (i) The degree of 
endogamy within communities 

or districts. (j) Stratification 
within the peasant community. 

(k) Innovations in agricultural 
technique; obstacles to these. 

(1) Availability of new land or 
stock; do peasant savings merely 
increase competition for land 

and drive up its price? (m) Dem- 
ographic trends. Here it is im- 
portant to ascertain from sample 
communities the birthplaces of 
parents, the numbers of children 
born per marriage or per man 
or per woman, the number sur- 
viving to marriageable age, over 
consecutive generations. Several 
studies on English material run- 
ning between the 13th century and 
the 19th are in preparation on as 
exact a basis as possible. 


4. 
redion or nation 


The various points of view 
from which this may be approached 
have recently been well summar- 


ized in Bernard Barber, Socal 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, 1957). 


The political significance of 
the closing of opportunities for 
movement into the top levels of 
a society are exposed in Elinor 


Barber, 

Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 
1955). The broader political sig- 
nificance of variations in oppor- 
tunities for upward social mobili- 
ty, not only near the top of a 
society but throughout, at lower 
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levels as well, is brought -. 
sharply in David Glass 
Mobility in Britain (1954), p. 189. 


Since each regional and na- 
tional structure is different, and 
differs also at different periods of 
its history, comparison can refer 
only to rates of upward, and 
downward, mobility between se- 
lected points. The Journal will 
carry some discussion of the 
sampling problems involved. 


5. Economic Life 


Several lines of enquiry are 
under discussion here; for exam- 
ple, the application of compara- 
tive methods in business history, 
in the economic aspects of mili- 
tary organization and in the in- 
fluence of religious organization 
on economic life at different peri- 
ods. Our first step will probably 
be in study of changes in demand 
over fairly long periods of time. 
The following points will in all 
such cases be essential: (a) The 
basis of sampling among consum- 
er households. tb) Relative 
prices of the different commodi- 
ties or groups of commodities in 
view. (c) Any relationships found 
between changes in relative 
prices and changes in consump- 
tion. (d) Alternative explanations 
of changes in consumption. 


6. The Working of Political Sys- 
tems 


Our concern will be not so 


much with comparison of formal 
structures as with the actual dis- 
tribution of power and what is ex- 
pected of it. Our contributors 
will be following lines indicated in 
two 1957 articles, Sigmund Neu- 
mann, "Comparative Politics, a 
Half-Century Appraisal," The 

, vol. 19, and 
Dankwart A. Rustow, "New Hori- 
zons for Comparative Politics," 

, vol. 9. Early is- 
sues of CSSH will carry studies of 
small states at formative periods, 
of certain aspects of federalism, 
of voting behavior analyzed by 
scalogram technique, of forms of 
political corruption, of the prob- 
lems of large or imperial states 
in implementing common policies 
in different cultural provinces. 


Our first concern here will be 
with the images that subject 
eine or other ethnic minorities 

orm of dominating groups and 
vice versa, with how these images 
alter, and with how they affect po- 
litical action. An allied question 
is the extent to which peoples have 
regarded alien or subject groups 
of which they may have been 
afraid, as in some degree sub- 
human. A further question is that 
of millennial images and of the 


circumstances in which they arise. 
This brings us back to Question lg. 


--Sylvia L. Thrupp 
University of Chicago 


10. THE GAME BAG 


We close our first and greatest year of publication with thanks to our 
many good authors; they have courageously defined their ideas in the 
amount of space that is normally employed by writers to introduce and 


apologize for a thought that is yet to come. That 
fect is unquestionable; yide a recent note from Donald Matthews (N. Caro- 
lina) who says: "I thought that you might like to hear about the latest man- 
ifestation of FRous impact: I recently received a letter from a Wesleyan 


is having an ef- 


student in which he repeatedly refers to 'research prodjects'." 


The faithful will recall our May summary of the report on "National 
Support for Behavioral Science." Dr. James G. Miller, Director of the 
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Mental Health Research Institute of the University of Michigan, and lead- 
er of the group that prepared the report, thanks us for printing the ac- 
count and car an editorial on the subject. He goes on to set the re- 
cord straight (well, almost straight) at one point where we had said: "... 
it probably did not occur to our colleagues, no one of whom is a political 
scientist, that the specific mode of governing the proposed new research 
was in itself a most important problem." He indicates that various polit- 
ical scientists "worked intimately in the preparation of the report" but 
had reasons for not amine it. ("We certainly would not have thought of 
preparing such a report without consulting a political scientist.") it 
as it may, we hope that a single dependent clause in the editorial--8 words 
out of 550--has not been seized upon as the heart of the matter; that would 
be too, too psychoanalytic. We have never believed that PR among dis- 
ciplines is the way to be interdisciplinary. 


However we are reassured that at least one major point went home, 
for Dr. Miller writes further that "your suggestion in the editorial that it 
might be more appropriate to have work in the behavioral sciences located 
in the legislative rather than the executive branch of government is most 
interesting. It certainly is something our group did not explicitly discuss. 
I believe that a continuing group to go into these matters will shortly be 
established through the National Academy of Science, and if so I shall 
certainly call your suggestions to their attention." 


Professor C. Dallas Sands of the School of Law at the University of 
Alabama is arranging a panel on "Sanctions" at the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools meeting in Chicago around Christmas time, and would 
like to learn of persons "interested in the problem of estimating the prob- 
able effects of various means, or 'sanctions', that might be employed to 
achieve desired ends by legislation. We are also especially interested to 
know if any research on this problem, using such techniques as opinion 
surveys, experimental pilot regulatory programs, or comparative before- 
and-after analyses of the effects of different kinds of legislative treat- 
ment actually accorded to a common problem at different places or at 
different times, has actually been carried out." We think this is a highly 
important area of research, and would, with Professor Sands, be much 
interested to hear from our readers about it. 


Professor Donald G. Herzberg gives us the following message to 
pass along to the readers of . The Eagleton Foundation, Wood Lawn, 


Douglass College, New Brunswick, N. J., will value their frank comments 
and advice: 


The Eagleton Foundation for the study of practical politics, 
established at Rutgers University, exists to advance and pro- 
mote ——— of government and public affairs. Among the 
highlights of the present program are a uate seminar in 
practical politics to train junior polit executives, and the 
preparation of case studies in practical politics. The case stud- 
ies are published by He Holt and Company and portray actual 
political events as realistically as possible. 

We now propose to launch a journal of practical politics to 
round out the program, but before doing so we want to learn 
whether such a journal will answer a genuine need of the profes- 
sion. me re we have turned to you. 

A journai of practical politics might well prove a stimulus to 
scholarship in the field. It would provide an outlet for material 
which is in the process of current writing and preparation. It 
would offer a useful clearing house for work in progress. Ina 
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few cases, the Eagleton Foundation may be able to assist work 
in progress or contemplation by limited research grants to en- 
courage pioneering work in the field which, in turn, would be 
benefited by eventual publication and dissemination. Specifical- 
ly it is thought that the journal could usefully contain three 
major sorts of material. 

1. Reportage, commentary, biography and autobiography 
in the field of practical politics. 

2. Reporting developments of interest to the professional 
political executive. This proposed section would publish fugi- 
tive materials worthy of imitation. 

3. Scientific materials. There is a slight, but growing 
body of motivation research and other social science material 
not now generally available to practitioners in the art of politics. 

We suggest a subscription price of $5.00 which will cover 
only direct printing costs. The Eagleton Foundation will bear 
other expenses and overhead because we believe that the journal 
will be significant. 


A letter from Germany was handed us just now. It reads: "Have you 
found a German correspondent for PROD yet?...If I knew someone who 
could do the job, I'd gladly tell you, but it seems that people are rather 
unequipped in this area in my fatherland. In general I have very little 
optimism about finding people in Germany interested as consumers or 
producers in this type of political research. Very slowly we seem to be 
attaining some rapport with Anglo-American research, partly through 
the numerous "returnees" from America, but it is happening so slowly 
that the gap between what passes today as political sociology, etc., in 
America and what exists under the same name in Germany grows greater 
rather than smaller. People speak completely different languages, and 
in this case I'd guess that the Americans seem to understand German 
better than the Germans, American. I've recently gotten my hands ona 
translation of one of Lasswell's works of over ten years ago which I'd 
read a year or two ago, and I didn't understand the German edition until | 
I'd translated it back into English. Part of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that the "returnees" pass as experts on America; if they are, it's only in 
avery limited sense, because they usually represent a rather old-fash- 
ioned combination of German philosophical speculation of the '20's and 
——_ pragmatic empiricism of the '30's and can't seem to get away 
rom this. 


Il. The Politician and the Political Scientist 


Though the political scientist may learn much from the 
politician, the reverse is not the case. Lawyers, economists, 
and others are more useful to politicians; traditional political 
science lends experts on detail sometimes. But behaviorism 
promises to inform the politician and help him control his en- 
vironment, leading to the conviction that behaviorism is the 
path to an instrumentally potent political science. 


A recent note in this journal, Political Behavior Research, wl 
entitled "Party Applications of provides the subject for what 


1. Philip S. Wilder, Jr., "Party Applications of Political Behavior Re- 
search," PROD, I (May, 1958), 21-22. 
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follows. The author, Philip S. 
Wilder, Jr., suggested, as the 
title of his article indicated, that 
olitical parties and politicians 

ve something to learn from the 
political scientists. He went on 
to indicate some seven reasons 
"why cooperation brings 
mutual benefits to political part- 
ies and political scientists." In- 
terestingly, of the seven reasons, 
six specify the benefits political 
scientists will derive from serv- 
icing the politician, while but a 
single one refers to a questionable 
contribution the political scien- 
tists might make. 


Iam not, here, concerned 
with the moral problem of whether 
political science should be the 
servant of politicians; I am con- 
cerned, however, with the prob- 
lem of determining what, if any- 


thing, political scientists can do 
for the politicians. In brief, I 
will argue that the contribution is 
rather small, but that it might be 
greater if political science be- 


came more behavioral in its ori- 
entation. I will begin with a 

short discussion of the situation of 
the politician and then ask what 
resources the political scientist 
has to bring to bear upon the 
problems of the politician. 


i the P 


A politician is a person who 
campaigns for an elective public 
office and who, if elected, serves 
in that office, sharing in the form- 
ulation of public policies, the 
mobilization of support for them, 
and in their administration once 
duly enacted. The problems of 
the politician are all centered 
about these four areas of decision- 

g. 


The politician, more often 
than not, is forced to perform his 
roles and functions in a highly 
ambiguous, competitive, and un- 
cer environment. Prediction 
and control are, therefore, ex- 
tremely difficult. The politician 
must be willing and able to formu- 


late decisions in a short period of 
time and on the basis of little if 
not infrequently unreliable infor- 
mation. 


The decisions of the politician 
may generally be distinguished 
from those of private persons in 
that they relate to public respon- 
sibilities. But, they may also be 
contrasted in terms of the number 
of persons affected. Some private 
persons, a corporation president, 
e.g., may well decide the fate of 
more people than low ranking pol- 
iticians, but, on the average, the 
politician's decisions affect more 
people. 


These decisions can, never- 
theless, be analyzed in the same 
way as all other decisions, i.e., 
as statements of fact and value. 
Because the politician is a public 
official, or aspiring to be one, 
his statements of value are state- 
ments about the goals of society 
and his statements of fact are 
statements about societal efforts 
to meet the goals. More pre- 
cisely, they are statements about 
what society ought to do and how 
it ought to be accomplished. 


The Role of the Politica] Scientist 


Can the political scientist be 
of any assistance to the politician 
in making either of the above 
types of decisions? With respect 
to value decisions the political 
scientist cannot claim more com- 
petence than either the politician 
or the voter. Value decisions are 
statements of preference and not 
assertions about reality. At best, 
the political scientist can make 
factual assertions about other 
persons' preferences. Accord- 
ingly, he may inform the politician 
that a majority of the constituents 
favor one set of preferences and 
that if the politician wishes to be 
reelected he will have to adopt the 
same preferences. It is at 
point that the political scientist 
may be of some value to the poli- 
tician. 
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Once the politician has de- 


cided upon his goals, whether they 


be personal or societal, the polit- 
ical scientist can, or ought to be 
able to, aid in the implementation 
of the desired goals. The chief 
problem of the politician, at this 
stage, is to devise means for the 
mobilization of resources. For 
the most part, this means that the 

olitician must know how to mobi- 
ize human cooperation. In order 
to do this the politician requires 
knowledge about behavior, es- 
pecially as it functions within the 
institutional arrangements of the 
political system. e job of the 
political scientist is to formulate 
alternative courses of action for 
the politician, and to decide upon 
their relative effectiveness and 
efficiency in performing the nec- 
essary tasks. 


The political scientist cannot 
be an expert on all types of human 
action; for example, he cannot be 
expected to judge the purely eco- 
nomic consequences of economic 
means. The political scientist 
must pass judgment only upon 
those courses of action which are 


concerned with the mobilization of 


. He may, e.g., 
decide that a certain economic 
policy will have more appeal than 
another but he cannot claim to 
know that it is superior along 
economic lines. Making predic- 
tions about the changes in the 
power structure of the society as 
a result of alternative courses of 
action is the peculiar province of 
the political scientist. 


The Resources of Political Science 


If the above analysis of the 
role of the political scientist in 
politics is acceptable, what sort 
of tools and other resources does 
the field of political science pro- 


vide him? I want to argue that the 


present tool kit is rather small 
and the tools somewhat outmoded 
and dull. 


Traditional political science 
was constructed on the assump- 


tion that the political scientist 
could legitimately make value 
decisions; thus emerged part of 
the defense of political philoso- 
phy. A fair-sized part of Amer- 
ican political science was and is 
empirical and, insofar as it is, 
is useful in advising the politi- 
cian. But the detailed analysis 
of formal structures has to be 
implemented with behavioral re- 
search if the politician is to 
benefit. The politician wants to 
know, for example, how formal 
structures of organizations af- 
fect behavior, but he also wants 
to have accurate information 
about the behavior itself. And 
this has not been provided to 
any great extent by traditional 
political science. 


Indeed, political science has 
not provided many of the tools of 
modern social science. A be- 
haviorist must borrow from the 
other fields if he is to continue in 
his work. Political scientists 
have tended to be library men and 


not field researchers. Thus, the 
tool kit and experience of students 
of politics has tended to be limit- 
ed and crude. 


In politics, the matter of 
means is a matter of human be- 
havior studied in terms of power 
relationships. Unfortunately, 
neither the traditional approach 
nor behaviorism has much reli- 
able information on these rela- 
tionships. We live on proverbs, 
just as the politician. The little 
information that is being made 
available comes more from soci- 
ology and psychology than polit- 
ical science, although the ratio 
seems to be changing. Voting 
behavior studies, for instance, 
had to await the social psycholo- 
gists. Many political scientists 
still do not know about the find- 
ings of Lazarsfeld, et al., and so 
could not give expert advice on 
the running of an election cam- 
paign. Likewise, sociologists 
have done better work than polit- 
ical scientists on the theory of 
organization. 
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The chief value of traditional 
political science would appear to 
be in the vast store of detailed 
facts that have been accurculated 


about various formal structures of 


government. The poiiiician docs 
have a use for such facts. Politi- 
cians often require background 
studies of the type prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service 


of the Library of Congress. These 


are used for preparing speeches 
and scmetimes policy, or at least 
to justify various courses of ac- 
tion. The rational-legal system 
of authority in the United ~ 
requires that the politician 
through the motions, if not 

else, of speaking and formulating 
policy on the basis of factual in- 
quiry. But all this type of serv- 
ice to the politician can be — 
formed by others than political 
scientists and, in fact, is. It is 
interesting to note that the politi- 
cians tend to prefer having law- 
yers and reporters on their 


' staffs rather than political sci- 


entists. Impressionistic evi- 
dence would also seem to sug- 
gest that, as far as the Congress 
is concerned, the advice of econ- 
omists is more often called for 
than that of political scientists. 


Concluding Remarks 


Even if we assume that the 


political scientist has a set of 
skills and a body of information 
tnat politicians can use in their 
work there still remains the 
problem of making the information 
readily available for action. Of 
course, this also applies to the 
other social sciences. Politicians 
are confronted by problems that 
are always slightly; and some- 
times radically, different from 
previous problems. The general- 
ized information of traditional 
political science cannot be easily 
translated into useful political 
courses of action; that of modern 
behaviorism gives some promise. 
Whereas the political scientist 
may know the essential variables 
of political situations he does not 
often know the weights to be as- 
signed them in specific situations 
nor does he have the time to cal- 
culate them. 


I conclude from the above ar- 
guments that traditional political 
science has little to offer the poli- 
tician. I also conclude that be- 
haviorism, while having little to 
offer at present, holds the prom- 
ise of providing ‘the politician with 
a body of information about human 
behavior that will be useful to him 
in the impiemeniation of his goals. 


--William C. Mitchell 


Office of Senator Morse 


12. Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Political Research 


(Selection based upon a search of 132 journals, lists of government docu- 
ments, and Publisher's Worked, published or received in this country 
since the prec ing issue of PROD.) 
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large ea corp., with favor to former in pol. and financing regards. 
Bauer, R. A teats Big Advantage: The Social Sciences." Harvard Busi- 
XXXVI (May-June 1958), 125-36. 
Benton Great Soviet Encyclopedia, Y , XLVI (June, 1958), 
365-68. Account of some of the distortion, misinformation, and hope- 
an social science contained in the bible of 800, 000,000 people. 

Blair, L., "The Civil Servant--Political Reality and Legal Myth." Pub, 
Law w (Spring 1958), 32-49. An interestin juxtaposition of legal "in- 
adequacies" in protection of civil servants' employment conditions 
with informally guaranteed protections. 

Biesheuvel, S., "Methodology in the Study of Attitudes of Africans." J. of 
Social Psych. , XLVI (2nd half), 169-84. African communities in 
transition require special techniques in polling to insure rapport and 
validity. Directed interview, group discussion, attitudes inventory, 
and TAT methods discussed in this connection. 

Booth, A. D., "Translating Machines." Int'l, Social Sci, Bul,, X (#1, 
1958), 55-62. History and elucidation of the problem and description 
of machines. 4 250,000 today will build a machine applicable to any 
language as soon as "linguistic work is done, with output speed of 50 
wps and storage capacity of 100,000 words. 

Brown, B. E., "Religious Schools and Politics in France." Midwest J. of 
Pol. Sci., II (May, 1958), 160-78. Public-private school organizations 
and pressures. 


Cabe, J. G., andC. A. Sullivant. arch Center, U- of Kansas, 1008 (paper 
1956. Lawrence: Gov'tal. Research Center, U. of Kansas, 1958 (paper). 


Chamberlin, E. H., etal. Labor Unions and Public Policy. Wash. D. C.: 
Amer. Enterprise Ass'n., 1958. 4 studies: econ. analysis of union 
power plus discussions of involuntary participation in unionism conflict 
between state and nat'l. laws, and legal immunities of labor unions. 

Cuisenier, J., "Science &conomique et travail." Esprit (May, 1958), 719- 
45, with comments by J.-M. Domenach & H. Bartoli. Science and 
ethics ~y discipline of economics. 

Danziger, K., "Self-Interpretations of Group Differences in Values (Natal, 
South Africa)." J. of Social Psych. , XLVII (2nd half), 317-325. White 
South African students were found to be mainly oriented toward private 
satisfactions and were little concerned with group conflict; non-white 
students were oriented to community goals and more aware of group 
conflict and economic factors. 


Daugherty, W. E., and M. Janowitz. A Pevcholoaical Warlare Casebook. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Detailed analysis of techniques 


of psych. warfare activities written by specialists in that field (Cott- 
rell, Lerner, Inkeles, Schramm, et al.). 

Davison, W. P. The Berlin Blockade. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1958. 
RAND Corp. research study explaining blockade and its effect on Al- 
lied occupation policies and on German public opinion. 

ee Depat D. C., and H. A. Simon, "Selective Perception: A Note on the 

Departmental Identifications of Executives." Sociometry, XXI (June, 

), 140-44. 23 real execs. of different depts. of same company 
aaa case study and are shown to perceive materials according to 
their special interest when describing the main materials of the case. 

DeFleur, M. L., and O. N. Larsen The ee of Information. N.Y.: Har- 
per, 1958. Evaluation of results o ash. research study which 
used leaflets dropped from planes to determine effectiveness of this 
kind of propaganda upon a populace. Discusses targets, content, 
transmission, accuracy of message recall, etc. 

Edelman, M., "Sources of Popular Support for the Italian Christian Demo- 
cratic Party in the Postwar Decade." Midwest J. of Pol. Sci., I 
(May 1958), 143-59. Survey data shows CD has changed from specific 
to vague appeals since 1946. 
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Epstein, A. L. Foutics in an Urban Airican Community. N.Y.: Humanities 
Press, 1958. Politics, economy and social relations of African sector 
of urban African community in Northern Rhodesia. 

Farris, C. D.,"A Method of Determinin a Groupings in the 
Congress." J, of Pol,, XX (May, 1958), 308-38. An important ad- 
vance in uncovering various ideological groupings and setting them 
up for statistical analysis; good methodological discussion. 

Gass, J. R., "Research into the Social Effects of Automation." Int'l, Social 
Sci, Bul,, X (#1, 1958), 70-83. In re employment, wages, hours, im- 
pact on labor relations, productivity, skills and occupational structure 
work satisfaction, management, or zation. 

Gold, R. L., "Roles in Sociological Field Observations." 

XXXVI (Mar. , 1958), 217-23. Describes and discusses: complete 
participant, participant as observer, observer as participant, com- 
plete observer. 

Handy, R., “Philosophy's’ Neglect of the Social Sciences." Philos. of Sci., 
XXV (Apr.,1958), 117-24. How soc. sci. factors can affect Dhilos- 
ophic content: by determining the concept of philosophy of an individu- 
al; by determining the method and type of inquiry individual thinks 
should characterize philosophy; by forcing selection of certain problems 
pe doctrines; by providing knowledge that will change norms them- 
selves. 

Heckscher, G. The Study of Comparative Gov't, and Politics. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1958. Discussions on methods and validity of comparative 
gov't. study. Data are included on political parties, contemporary 
revolutionary movements, nationalized industries, and methods of 
research and teaching. 

Herlitz, N., "Publicity of Official Documents in Sweden." Pub. Law 
(Spring 1958), 50-69. A thorough account, with full argumentation. 

t j Bib , V (1956), prepared by the 
Int'l. Comm. for Soc. Sci. Doc. with cooperation of IPSA, ed. Jean 
Meynaud. Lists 4176 words published in 1956. Index by author and 
subject. Titles grouped by subjects with fair realism. Vast range of 
periodicals cited, some junk (e.g., some of the Indian) and others 
curios of intellectual perversion (e.g., some of the Soviets). A few 
omissions are , Fortune, SSRC Items. 
Why are 3 Stalin translations cited, but no Plato, Aristotle, Acquinas? 

But positive merits of the project are considerable. 

ernational Bib 5 y SOC1al é al Anthropology. I. Paris: 


Irish, M. D., "The Or tion Man in the Presidency." Sara 
XX (May, 1958), 259-77. On the eclipse of personal initiative of Pres. 
Eisenhower in favor of public relatioiis and staff teams. 

lsaacs, H. R. Scratches on Our Minds. N.Y.: John Day, 1958. Study of 
images of Asia that different kinds of American leaders possess. 

laPalombara, J., "Political Party Systems and Crisis Government: 
French and Italian Contrasts." Midwest J, of Pol. Sci,, I (May, 1958), 
117-42. Detailed information on comparable voter attitudes. Much 
more data needed before cause and effect can be established on the 
important problems. 


latham, E. Sage Mo U. of Maryland Bureau 
of Gov'tal. Research, 1957, paper, pp. 


likert, R., C. Argyris, J. March, H. Shepard, "Management Implica- 
tions of Recent Social Science Research: A posium." 1,_of Person- 


n XXI (May-June, 1958), 5-14. A remarkable, suc- 
cinct, clear statement of basic problems, latest theories on them, and 
lines of application. 

lippitt, R., et al. The Dynamics of Planned Change. N.Y.: Harcourt, 
1958. Comparative study of principles and techniques relating to im- 
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provement of personality system or social system through profes- 
Sional guidance. 

Mac Rae, D., Jr., "Une Analyse Factorielle des Préférences Politiques." 
Revue Fran, de Sci, Pol,, VII (Mar., 1958), 95-109. Factor analysis 
supports survey and statistical voting analyses in ascribing much 
weight in the determination of French leadership to the left-right con- 
tinuum. 

Massie, J. L., "Flexibility in Management--A Concept in Economic De- 
cision Making." Southern Econ, J., XXIV (Apr. ,1958), 447-57. De- 
fends need for, and defines types of, concepts of flexibility in the 
study of management. 

McCormick, T. C., and R. G. Francis. Methods of Research in the Be- 
havioral Sciences. N.Y.: Harper, 1958. Considers exploratory study, 
library methods and use of personal documents, measurement and 
sampling. 

McDonald, J., and F. Ricciardi, "The Business Decision Game." For- 
tune, LVI (Mar.,1958), 140-42. A set-up for teaching, that might 
suggest similar games for applied political science. 

McDougal, M. S., and F. P. Feliciano, "The Initiation of Coercion: A 
Multi-Temporal Analysis." Amer, J, Int'l, Law, LI (Apr. ,1958), 
241-59. Discusses different ways in which wars and violence com- 
mence, by types of precipitating decisions. 

McKean, R. N. Efficiency in Government Through Systems Analysis. 
N.Y.: Wiley, 1958. Addressed to cost-benefit analysts, operations 
researchers » gov't. personnel and academicians engaged in planning, 
and economists. Water-resource projects provide detailed case 
Studies. Relevent to theory of public finance and budgeting. 

Meyers, F., "Nationalization, Union Structures, and Wages Policy in the 
British Coal Mining Industry." Southern Econ _J,, XXIV (Apr. , 1958), 
421-33. Close study by documentary materials of changed distribu- 
tion of power resulting from nationalization. General upward central 
trend is most important. 

Milbrath, L. W., "The Political Party Activity of Washington Lobbyists." 
i,ot Pol, XX (Mar., 1958), 339-52. Report of 2-hr. interviews of 

lobbyists randomly selected. Data on their personal political ac- 
tivities presented in detail. 

Moody, J. N., “The Dechristianization of the French Working Class." 


Pol., (#1, 1958), 46-69. 
Survey Methods in Social Investigation, N.¥.: Macmillan, 
1958. Introduction to methodology of surveys 


National Science Foundation. 


Government Sponsored and Government Sup- 
ial Sciences and Interdisci . Re- 
viewed in this issue. 


National Science Foundation. 
F al 


Apr. Pp. 
Nohn, E. A. , "Krieg und Frieden im Atomzeitalter." N 
pat (Mar. , 1958), 215-32. Review and analysis of Fritz Below, Arm 
and State in the Atomic Age, Fritz Sternberg, The Military anata 
Industrial Revolution, Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, From Eternal 
, Karl E. Jeismann, 


ar in the Euro stem of States, R. E. Osgood, of Ere alive 
to Am r q 
Paete r schwarze Orden. Il (Apr., 


1958), 563-78. Discussion of literature on Germany's SS. 
Pizzorno, A., Un'iniziativa per l'organizzazione della cultura: 1'Associ- 
ion italiana di scienze sociali."Passato e Presente (May-June, 1958), 
Poisson, J. P. , "Introduction pratique & la Sociologie Notariale." Reyue. 
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| 
Government- Relationships in 
Research and Development. Wash. D.C.: 


de Psych, des Peuples, XII (Jan.-Mar.,1958), 93-100. How notary 
records and registers of purchases and sales can be used in social 
research. 

Presthus, R. V., "Toward a Theory of Organizational Behavior." Admin, 

i Im {x une, 1958), 48-72. On authority and personality in the 
ureaucratic structure. Upward-striving, indifferent and ambivalent 
types are discerned. 

"Proceedings of the Carnegie Study Group on the Basic Principles of Auto- 
mation, Geneva, 1957." Int'l, Soc, Sci, Bul., X (#1, 1958), 83-120. 
Feed-back; computer technology; generality of application; unemploy- 
ment problems; job changes; psychological community and interna- 
tional complications. 

Rapoport, A., "Lewis F. Richardson's Mathematical Theory of War." 

Conflict Resolution, I, 250-299. Lengthy analysis of some highly 
tangential efforts to = at a central problem, war. Has valuable re- 
marks on the psychology and meaning of using different kinds of 
mathematics in research. 

Rath, R.,"AComparison of Attitude Scores of Some Politico-Economic 
Issues Between Two Samples of College Students in Orissa, India, 
After an Interval of Four Years." J, of Social Psych, , (2nd 
half), 361-71. The attitudes of large samples of college students 
shifted in favor of Russia and nst the U. S. in the political and 
economic spheres over this period. 

Raven, B. H., andJ. R. P. French, Jr., "Legitimate Power, Coercive 
Power, and Observability in Social Influence." ren XXI 
(June, 1958), 83-97. Some fundamental tenets of power and authority 
theory receive explicit testing in small group experiment. Emphasis 
is on relation of group support to legitimacy. 

Rogers, E. M., "A Conceptual Variable Analysis of Technological 
Change." Rural Soc,, XXIII (June, 1958), 136-45. General summary 
of factors favoring technological change among farmers, plus an 
analysis of 148 operators showing by multiple correlation the positive 
relation of technological change to "change orientation," "communi- 
cation competence" and "status achievement," but not to local group 
cohesion or family integration. 

Rokkan, S., et al, "Les Elections Norwégiennes du 7 Octobre 1957." 
Revue Fran, de Sci, Pol., VIII (Mar. , 1958), 73-94. Ecological 
study with broad background description preceding. Worker-com- 
munist vote related, different industries mapped, religion-vote, 


farmers-conservatism, large-scale farming-vote, party trends by 
region. 


Rooff, eline. Voluntary Socteties and Social Policy, London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 7. The gradual intensification of private- 

ic agency connections and dominance of latter. 
. M., "The Concept of Class and American Sociology." Social 
ee XXV (Spring, 1958), 53-69. 

Sartori, Giovanni, "La Reppresentanza Politica." (Reprinted from Studi 
Politici, IV, ser. II, #4, 527-613, Florence, 1957.) Treatise on 
representation: formal and sociological approaches. 

Schapiro, L., "The Nature of Total Power." Pol. Q., XXIX ee une, 
1958), 165-13. To Friedrich and Brzczinskt'st criteria of totalitar- 

ianism are added: the sham representative institution and the artificial 
dialectic. Analyzes also Wittfogel's Oriental Despotis 

Schulze, Oo. nomic ints ¢ 


Spo 


his issue. 
Shannon, L. W., "Social Factors in Economic Growth: A Trend Report 


and Bib $ , VI (1957), 173-84. Classified and 
annotated bibliog. Includes some comment and numerous titles on 
gov't. factors on economic development. 
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Sherwood, R., "The Bantu Clerk: A Study of Role Expectations." J, of 
j , XLVI (2nd half), 285-316. Bantu civil servants in the 
Union of South Africa face role conflicts between the expectations of 
white supervisors and their own group, which have implications for 
efficiency, integration, and conflict. 


Skinner, G. W. Leadership and Power in th s t - 
land. Ithaca: Corne ’ ess, : . Study of ethnic Chinese minor- 
ity in Thailand and its influence acting as a power bloc, upon the 
country's politics and economics. 

Smith, H. P., and E. W. Rosen, "Some Psychological Correlates of 
Worldmindedness and Authoritarianism." J, of Personality, XXVI 
(June, 1958), 170-83. Results from subjects tested on personality 
variables indicated that nationalism-internationalism is a variant of 
the authoritarian-nonauthoritarian syndrome. 

Snyder, E. C., "The Supreme Court as a Small Group." Social or ces. 
XXXVI (Mar., 1958), 232-38. Study of court decisions 1921- 
showed 3 cliques--conservative, liberal, and pivotal. Clique mem- 
bership proved to be ideological, not party-based. Assimilation of 
new justices tends to be through pivotal clique. 

Sociologia ne 2 (1958), Padua. This volume contains an assort- 
ment of valuable methodological examples and discussions on the 
study of religious influences in society. 

Staar, R. F., "Elections in Communist Poland." Midwest J, of Pol. Sci., 
Il (May, 1958), 200-18. Cf. especially materials on vote frauds. 
Steinberg, C. 8. The Mass Communicators. N.Y.: Harper, 1958. Exam- 
ination of widespread use of mass media by publicists and its effect 

upon the formation of public opinion. 

Stephan, F. F., and P. J. McCarthy. Sampling Opinions. An Analysis ot 
Survey eaeaanel N.Y.: Wiley, . Discusses the utility of 
sampling theory of sample design, with excellent sections on 


actual procedures of a sample survey that can be read by political 
science students. 


Stewart, J. D. British Pressure aire Their Role in Relation to the 
House of Commons. ord, 

Sweeney, S. B., ed., with assistance of G. S. Blair. Metropeiitan anes 
s1s;_Important Elements of Study and Action, Philadelphia: U. of 
Penn. Press, 1958. A symposium with articles by J. Coke, G. Blair, 


H. Harral and E. Bacon, M. Lustig and D. Mcntgomery, E. Alderfer, 
L. Moak, W. Crouch, C. Cherington, F. Gardiner, and L. Gulick. 
Physical, social, economic, governmental factors defined and applied 
to Philadelphia area. Los Angeles, Boston & Toronto experiments 
discussed. 

Taylor, D. W., P. C. Berry, and C. H. Block, "Does Group Participa- 


tion When Using Brainstorming Facilitate or Inhibit Creative Think- 
ing?" Admin. Sel. Q., III (June, 1958), 23-47. 

Tillich, E., "Uber die Notwendigkeit und die psychologische Basis 
politischer Propaganda." Pol. Studien, IX (Mar. , 1958), 170-79. 
General remarks at philosophical level on political propaganda, in- 
cluding questions of ethics. 

Troy, L., "The Growth of Union Membership in the South, 1939-1953." 
Southern Econ. J., XXIV (Apr. ,1958), 407-20. In presenting new 
data, author also establishes by simple statistical method that low 
level unionism in South owes more to historical and institutional 
factors than to the state of southern industrial development. 

U. S. Department of State, Office Intell. Res. & Anal. External Research; 
of Sudies Gury in April 1958. (1 
China; .E.Asia; (4) Japan; Far East and Asia General; (7) 

E. Europe; (8) W. Europe; (9) N. East; (10) S. Asia, Iran, Iraq; 
(11) Int'l.; (12) Amer. Republics; (13) Africa; (14) Brit. Commonwealth. 
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Wright, C. P., and H. H. Hyman, “Voluntary Association Memberships 
of American Adults: Evidence from National Sample Surveys." Amer, 
Soc. R., XXIII (June, 1958), 284-94. Secondary analysis of 2 nat'l. 
and several local surveys shows less than half of Americans belong 
to voluntary associations; membership is directly related to socio- 
econ. status, urbanism, children-in-family, voting, civic interest, 
charitable giving. Jews-Protestants-Catholics is the rank order of 


membership frequency by religion. 


Wrong, D. H., "Trends in Class Fertility in Western Nations." 


ol 


, XXIV (May, 1958), 216-29. "Since 1940, 


all intra-national groups have responded similarly to conditions 
favourable to higher rates of childbearing." "Class fertility-differ- 


ences are destined to disappear..." in 
t tu 


Young, R., ed. 
western U. Press, 1 ° 


estern nations. 
tics. Evanston: North- 


13. REVIEWS: 


Economic Dominants and Public Leadership: A Study of the Structure and 


Process of Power in an Urban Community 


Robert O. Schulze 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of Sociology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1956. Available on University Microfilms.) 


This is a study of a power 
structure in a small city, satel- 
lite of a nearby industrial met- 
ropolis. Special emphasis is 
given to two types of power- 
holders: “economic dominants" 
(objectively defined) and "public 
leaders" (reputationally de- 
fined). 


Three hypotheses are dis- 
cussed: the bifurcation, differ- 
entiation, and relative autonomy 
hypotheses. The first states that 
as A community becomes indus- 
trially interdependent with the 
larger society, economic domin- 
ants who have been in top leader- 
ship positions tend to withdraw 
from the local political system, 
leaving its active direction to 
lower economic status civic lead- 
ers. The second suggests that 
Significant differences are found 
between "economic dominants" and 
public leaders" in terms of such 
factors as age, length of resid- 
ence, COmmunity orientations, in- 
formal relationships, and local 
‘ocio-political activities. The 
third indicates that current public 
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leaders are relatively independent 
of economic dominants in their di- 
rection of the community political 
system. 


Many aspects of the study com- 
mend it. It deals, in such a way as 
to encourage the development of 
theory, with relatively unexplored 
and important! questions in the field 
of community politics, such as 
social-psychological differences 
between absentee-owned corpora- 
tion executives and local-firm 
dominants. Use is made of histor- 
ical records to reconstruct the local 
power situation through different 
phases of community development. 
By strategic selection of issues 
used to describe the dynamics of 
local politics, the autnor illus- 
trates power processes that may 
be common to many communities 
in the throes of rapid urbanization 
and industrialization, thereby 
transcending to an extent the limits 
of the case study method. Excel- 
lent use is made of interview ma- 
terials not only to indicate informal 
political relationships, but also to 
Suggest personality variables that 
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may be important determinants of 


the local political situation. Final- 


ly, the study is well-written and 
organized, making it useful for 


introducing students to the field of 


political behavior. 


--Daniel Goldrich 
University of North Carolina 


Government Sponsored and Government Supported Research: Social Sci- 


ences and Interdisciplinary Areas 


National Science Foundation 
(Washington, D. C.: National Science Foundation, 
March 1958. Multilithed.) 


This is the fourteenth semi- 
annual report of its kind prepared 
by NSF, which also issues a com- 
panion report on government- 
sponsored research in psychology 
and related areas. These reports 
index unclassified research cur- 
rently in progress outside of gov- 
ernment agencies by subject and 
by location of the contractor. 
They are apparently prepared for 
internal use by the Foundation as 
"part of its study of its role with 
respect to sociai science re- 
search." The listings contain the 
titles of the research projects, the 
names of the persons in charge of 
the research, their institutional 
affiliations, and the names of the 
gee supporting the research. 
The project titles are adequate for 
an understanding of the nature of 
the research. 


This report, although it may 
be useful to the issuing agency, is 
not of too much use to someone 
outside the agency. Inasmuch as 
it is explicitly a listing of extra- 
mural research, it does not con- 
tain any reference to research be- 
ing carried on within government 
agencies. Even as a listing of ex- 
tra-mural research, it is less 
than complete, as the introduction 
points out; among the more glar- 
ing omissions is research done by 
the RAND Corporation--only one 
of their projects is mentioned. A 
listing of government-contract 
research already completed might 


be of more value. 


Perhaps the most striking 
facts about this report are (1) the 
wide range of topics covered, and 
(2) the fact that only one research 
project in political science is 
listed. The wide range of the re- 
search will disturb those who in- 
terpret the welfare clause of the 
Constitution strictly. Those like 
myself who are less concerned 
with narrowing the range of fed- 
eral activity will nonetheless 
probably be surprised at the broad 
sweep of present government- 
sponsored research. Both the 
range of topics and the distribution 
of projects (and consequently of 
money and human 
among the various subjects give 
rise to other questions: Should any 
central research priorities be set 
up, and, if so, who should be given 
the task? For instance, in the 
'30's, the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council surveyed 
the research already done in pub- 
lic administration and undertook 
or sponsored research projects 
in areas it felt had been neglect- 
ed. Perhaps this should be the 
role that the Foundation is seek- 
ing for itself. At any rate, it 
would be interesting to know 
what the results of the Founda- 
tion's self-study have been. 


--Eugene Feingold 
Princeton University 
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14. ETAL: 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY: 
Notes from Underground! 


"Hal hal hal But you know 
there is no such thing as choice in 
reality, say what you like," you 
will interpose with a chuckle. 
"Science has succeeded in so far 
analyzing man that we know al- 
ready that choice and what is 
called freedom of will is nothing 
else than--" 


Stay, —— I meant to 
begin with that myself. I confess, 
I was rather frightened. I was 
just going to say that the devil 
only knows what choice depends 
on, and that perhaps that was a 
very good thing, but I remem- 
bered the teaching of science... 
and pulled myself up. And here 
you have begun upon it. Indeed, 
if there really is some day dis- 
covered a formula for all our de- 
sires and caprices--that is, an 
explanation of what they depend 
upon, by what laws they arise, 
how they develop, what they are 
aiming at in one case and in 
another and so on, that is, a real 
mathematical formula--then, 
most likely, man will at once 
cease to feel desire, indeed, he 
will be certain to. For who 
would want to choose by rule? 
Besides, he will at once be 
transformed from a human being 
into an organ-stop or something 
of the sort; for what is a man 
without desires, without free will 
and without choice, if not a stop 
inan organ? What do you think? 
Let us reckon the chances--can 
Such a thing happen or not? 


"H'm!" you decide. "Our 
choice is usually mistaken from a 
false view of our advantage. We 
Sometimes choose absolute non- 
Sense because in our foolishness 
we see in that nonsensé the easi- 


1. 


est means for attaining a supposed 
advantage. But when all that is 
explained and worked out on paper 
(which is perfectly possible, for 

it is contemptible and senseless 
to suppose that some laws of 
nature man will never under- 
stand), then certainly so-called 
desires will no longer exist. For 
if a desire should come into con- 
flict with reason we shall then 
reason and not desire, because it 
will be impossible retaining our 
reason to be senseless in our de- 
sires, and in that way knowingly 
act against reason and desire to 
injure ourselves. And as all 
choice and reasoning can be real- 
ly calculated--because there will 
some day be discovered the laws 
of our so-called free will--so, 
joking apart, there may one day 
be something like a table con- 
structed of them, so that we real- 
ly shall choose in accordance with 
it. If, for instance, some day 
they calculate and prove to me 
that I made a long nose at some 
one because I could not help mak- 
ing a long nose at him and that I 
had to do it in that particular way, 
what freedom is left me, especi- 
ally if lam a learned man and 
have taken my degree somewhere? 
Then I should be able to calculate 
my whole life for thirty years be- 
forehand. In short, if this could 
be arranged there would be nothing 
left for us to do; anyway, we 
should have to understand that. 
And, in fact, we ought unwearying- 
ly to repeat to ourselves that at 
such and such a time and in such 
and such circumstances Nature 
does not ask our leave; that we 
have got to take her as she is and 
not fashion her to suit our fancy, 
and if we really aspire to formulas 


(N.Y.: Dial Press, 1945, pub- 


From The Short Novels of Dostoevsky 
lished by special arrangement with The Macmillan Company), pp. 


146-148; permission to quote granted by The Macmillan Company. 
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and tables of rules, and well, even 
...to the chemical retort, there's 
no help for it, we must accept the 
retort too, or else it will be ac- 
cepted without our consent...." 


Yes, but here Icome toa 
stop!’ Gentlemen, you must excuse 
me for being over-philosophical; 
it's the result of forty years under- 
ground! Allow me to indulge my 
fancy. You see, gentlemen, rea- 
son is an excellent thing, there's 
no disputing that, but reason is 
nothing but reason and satisfies 
only the rational side of man's na- 
ture, while will is a manifestation 
of the whole life, that is, of the 
whole human life including reason 
and all the impulses. And although 
our life, in this manifestation of 
it, is often worthless, yet it is 
life and not simply extracting 
Square roots. Here I, for in- 
stance, quite naturally want to 
live, in order to satisfy all my 
capacities for life, and not simply 
my capacity for reasoning, that is, 
not simply one-twentieth of my 
capacity for life. What does rea- 
son know? Reason only knows 
what it has succeeded in learn- 
ing (some things, perhaps, it 
will never learn; this is a poor 
comfort, but why not say so 
frankly?) and human nature acts 
as a whole, with everything that 
is in it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and, even if it goes 


wrong, it lives. I suspect, gentle- 
men, that you are looking at me 
with compassion; you tell me 
again that an enlightened and 
developed man, such, in short, as 
the future man will be, cannot 
consciously desire anything dis- 
advantageous to himself, that that 
can be proved mathematically. I 
thoroughly agree, it can--by 
mathematics. 


But I repeat for the hundredth 
time, there is one case, one only, 
when man may consciously, pur- 
posely, desire what is injurious 
to himself, what is stupid, very 
stupid--simply in order to have 
the right to desire for himself 
even what is very stupid and not 
to be bound’ by an obligation to 
desire only what is sensible. Of 
course, this very stupid thing, 
this caprice of ours, may be in 
reality, gentlemen, more ad- 
vantageous for us than anything 
else on earth, especially in cer- 
tain cases. And in particular it 
may be more advantageous than 
any advantage even when it does 
us obvious harm, and contradicts 
the soundest conclusions of our 
reason concerning our advantage 
--for in any circumstances it 
preserves for us what is most 
precious and most important-- 
that is, our personality, our in- 
dividuality. 


15. EDITORIAL: What 


Some men who are referred 
to as Jews rarely call themselves 
such, because, at the same time 
that they are proud of the fact, 
they see nothing but misunder - 
standing in the semantics of the 
name. Some men, in the present 
instance the editor, have the 
same attitude toward the term 
"political behavior." Though we 
have been called a "political be- 
haviorist" frequently, we rarely 
call ourselves one. 


is Political Behavior? 


Furthermore, we would not 
be true to our theory of language 
--nor would we have much effect-- 
if we said that "political behavior 
is this or that. 


Therefore, we merely prefer 
that political behavior be regard- 
ed as nothing save political sci- 

f us like it t 
De. y other view is more a 
hindrance than a help to political 
science. 
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Political behavior is not 
quantification of political proposi- 
tions: the extreme “right” derives 
a malicious pleasure from assert- 
ing so in order to demolish the- 
oretical advances, while the ex- 
treme "left" suggests this in ord- 
er to be intellectual bohemians. 


Nor, for that matter, is any 
specific effort at method in 
political study to ermed polit- 
ical behavior. For, if so, most 
quantitative studies of voting be- 
havior would be excluded because 
they are tiresome repetitions of, 
25-year-old techniques. Nor is it 
the fulfillment of the theories of 
the behaviorist school of psycho- 
logy, to which, in our mind, it 
would be fatal for political sci- 
entists to subscribe. 


Political behavior is not re- 
alism, as opposed to idealism or 
falsehood. Indeed, some works 
reputed to be of the species, polit- 
ical behavior, are far more ab- 
stract than the traditional books 
on the Same subject. Further- 
more, some of the writings of 
"political behavior" realism are 
nothing but gross distortions of 
reality, the ashcan school of pol- 
itical literature, responsible for 
such perennial idiocies as the 
belief in the pervasi eness of 
boss rule in American local gov- 
ernment. 


Nor is political behavior an 
empiricism that contrasts with a 
deductive political science. Who 
among the "behaviorists" can 
match the empiricism of L. D. 
White's administrative histories? 
Who can match the deductiveness 
of Lasswell's theory of values and 
of political prac- 

ces 


Neither is political behavior 
the study of voting behavior. Here 
he trick of the "right" is to limit 
ty definition: Let one course in 
political behavior suffice for a de- 
partment because "Who needs 
nore than one course on how 
people vote?" 


Then might political behavior 
be a type or set of types of subject 
matter: party discipline, social 
stratification, political roles, de- 
cision-making, elites, rank-orders, 
J-curves, policy science, inform- 
al organization, attitude-clusters, 
power, human relations? Behind 
these names lie fiel“s of age-old 
interest to political scholars; in 
themselves the names may mean 
only a striving for a new grasp 
on the subject, or worse, a desire 
to make a wind tunnel to simulate 
rapid progress. 


Is political behavior a ques- 
tion of interdisciplinary study, so 
that cites as 
social science quali- 
fied? Then the ticket of admission 
is cheap indeed, and, for those 


who do not even wish to pay the 
trifle, counterfeits are free. 


We do not deny that some ex- 
cellent political scientists and 
good students have rallied under 
the term, to the of political 
science as a whole. However, 
apart from the ethical question 
of using means that create im- 
— misunderstandings as a 

y-product, this practice may 
only serve to isolate the progres- 
sive element in the profession. 


We think, therefore, that 
"political behavior" can be a mask 
gripe. It can e propaganda 
of academic struggles. It can col- 
lect crowds, paltry as scholarly 
crowds are. It bears the same re- 
lation io political science as the 
term "behavioral science" does to 
social science--a synonym in 
fact, a propaganda tactic other- 
wise. Whoever wants to make 
more of it is welcome to do s) 
and may use our columns for the 
purpose. But we advise one and 
all to forebear the distinction so 
that we can apply ourselves to the 
greater task of creating a better 

litical science on w sSub- 
ect and with whatever skill and 
magination we may command, 
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Researce: 


POST OFFICE BOX 294 D AND 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY ESIGN 


is an informal, independent, bi- 


monthly newsletter. It collects and cir- 
culates ideas about researches that 


ht advance man's knowledge of polit- 
behavior. PROD seeks to 


Ease communications among 
scholars. 
Put new theories before the 
field. 
Make political theory more 
operational. 
Accommodate to political study 
the tools of other disciplines. 
Promote greater consensus on 
the subjects and priorities 
. of study. 
Improve political research 
esign. 
Raise the level of theses and 
dissertations. 


PROD is more a free expression of what 
may be promising inquiries than it is a 
medium for elaborate designs or reports 
of completed work. "To ask what we know 
and know what we ask" is its motto. 
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